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Che Good Shepherd. 
POPE PIUS X 


In his lonely watch o’er the storied hill 
That looks over Tiber’s stream, 

The Great White Father knelt at prayer, 
In the gloom of the twilight gleam. 


The clamor of war was shrill in his ear, 
Like the cry of his sons in strife; 

Should the Teuton bleed—should the Briton die, 
What mattered—'twas life of his life! 


“Peace!” he cried, as with faces wroth, 
Brother ’gainst brother stood; 

Aye, peace! but his words fell on angry waves, 
For peace was stifled in blood. 


Yes, place for the child at the Master’s feast, 
This friend of the little ones made; 

But they who should feed these hungering souls, 
Must tramp to the clank of the blade. 


Poor as the poorest ’mid poverty born, 
For the lowly his great heart beats; 

But the poor shall mourn and their grief mocks cure, 
When war struts about in the streets. 


In homes where the flowers of gladness bloomed 
*Neath peace and Religion’s domain, 

Now, sprung from the thorny stalk of the sword, 
Grow grief, death and want and pain. 


“Peace!” but the waves will not harken now, 
As the waves of the midnight sea; 

For the curse of deafening passions drowns 
The Shepherd’s voice utterly. 


“They will not hear” the Shepherd mourned— 
“Then God must accept my prayer— 

My life I give for the life of my sheep— 
For all You have placed in my care.” 


Deep boomed the cannon before Liege— 
And worlds with the echoes groan; 
But the Great White Shepherd heard them not— 
He knelt at the foot of God’s throne. 


—Augustine Zeller, C. Ss. 
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“HABEMUS PONTIFICEM” 


Joy has come to the widowed Church. Thursday morning, Sep- 
tember 3, the expectant throng, gathered in the square of St. Peter’s, 
saw the well-known sign which told them that the Papal throne, left 
vacant by the death of the beloved Pius had again been filled, that the 
two hundred and sixtieth successor to St. Peter had been elected. 
Breathless they waited while the minutes dragged on until the sup- 
pressed excitement had become almost unbearable; then at last above 
the main entrance to St. Peter’s a window opened—a window which 
had been locked and sealed since the election of Pius X. was an- 
nounced eleven years ago. The Cardinal spokesman appeared and re- 
peated in clear, measured tones: ‘“Annuntio vobis gaudium magnum: 
habemus Pontificem: Eminentissimum ac Reverendissimum Domi- 
num Jacobum della Chiesa; qui sibi nomen imposuit: Benedictum 
Decimum Quintum!” (I announce unto you tidings of great joy: we 
have a Pope: the Most Eminent and Most Reverend Lord Cardinal 
James della Chiesa, who has assumed the name of Benedict the Fif- 
teenth.) The Cardinal retired, the crowd surged into St. Peter’s thirty 
thousand strong and, a little later, while every eye was fixed on the 
balcony, the heavy curtains were drawn aside, and the newly-elected 
Vicar of Jesus Christ stood before them. He raised his right hand 
with the three fingers extended (only the Pope is allowed to bless in 
this way) and gave his first solemn “benedictio Urbi et Orbi’”’, benedic- 
tion to Rome and to the world. He had scarcely finished tracing the 
sign of the sacred Cross over the kneeling multitude when they rose to 
their feet as one man, and great St. Peter’s dome rang with the shout, 


“Evviva Benedetto Decimo Quinto” (Long live Benedict the 
Fifteenth). 


Giacomo (or James) della Chiesa, now Pope Benedict XV., is the 
son of an Italian nobleman, the Marquis della Chiesa. He has one 
brother, an officer in the army, and another an officer in the navy. He 
was born at Pegli, in the diocese of Genoa, November 21, 1854; he 
will therefore be sixty years old the twenty-first of next November. 
He made his studies in the Capranican, College and the Academy of 
Noble Ecclesiastics, Rome, and was ordained a Priest at the age of 
twenty-four. He was appointed a Private Chamberlain to Leo XIII. 
in 1883, and a Domestic Prelate in 1900. He was with Cardinal Ram- 
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polla in Spain as Secretary to the Papal Nunciature, and when Cardi- 
nal Rampolla was made Pope Leo’s Secretary of State, Monsignor 
della Chiesa returned to Rome as an official in his office. In 1901 he 
became substitute of the Secretary of State and Secretary of the 
Cypher. When Leo XIII. died, and Cardinal Rampolla retired to 
private life, Monsignor della Chiesa also withdrew to the quiet of St. 
Martha’s behind St. Peter’s. However, his holiness of life and extra- 
ordinary ability in the management of affairs soon came to the knowl- 
edge of the new Pope, and Pius X. appointed him to the see of 
Bologna, thus making him an Archbishop. immediately, without first 
being a Bishop. The Pope even did him the honor of consecrating him 
personally in the Sistine chapel. In the last consistory held by Pius 
X., Archbishop della Chiesa was made a Cardinal, given as his titular 
church in Rome the one called Sacri Quatro Coronati, and assigned to 
the Congregation of the Council and the Ceremonial Congregation. 

The coronation of the new Pope took place Sunday, September 6. 
The Holy Father was opposed to any grand demonstration while all 
Europe was mourning over the dead on the battle-fields, hence the 
coronation ceremonies were performed quietly in the Sistine chapel 
instead of the Basilica of St. Peter. Monday, September 7, the Pope 
held an audience for the diplomatic envoys whom many governments 
send to the Vatican. September 8, the Feast of the birth of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, he held a consistory wherein he conferred the 
red hat on two Cardinals who had already been appointed, and ap- 
pointed one new one, the Primate of Hungary. The new Secretary of 
State to succeed Cardinal Merry de Val is Cardinal Ferrata, who be- 
came well-known by his remarkable success while Papal Nuncio to 
Switzerland, Belgium and France. 

The Holy Father is an earnest worker for peace. During the 
conclave he often said that the new Pope should intervene for peace, 
not in a purely evangelical form but in precise diplomatic action. And 
since his election he has, according to the Tribuna, written as follows: 
“IT would regret that any Priest would show any preference for one 
or the other of the belligerent nations. My idea is to have it under- 
stood that all should ask God for a cessation of the scourge of war 
without indicating the means.” 

Benedict XV. dearly loves America. Cardinals Gibbons and 
O’Connell arrived too late for the election, but the new Pope in wel- 
coming them, told them that he was happy to be able to say that his 
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first Apostolic Blessing to an outside nation was given through them 
to America. Cardinal O’Connell speaking of his own private audi- 
ence with the Pope, says that he was surprised to see how much the 
Holy Father knows about the affairs of the Church in this country and 
how ready he is to support any movement for the benefit of the Ameri- 
can people. 

All who know the new Pope are unanimous in saying that he is a 
man of deep, solid piety, a distinguished scholar, a prelate of wide 
experience and uncommon administrative ability. Truly God has 
heard the prayers of the Universal Church and given her a helmsman 
well qualified to guide her safely through the storms that lower around 
her. As we prayed before that God would give us such a man, let us 
now pray that God will strengthen and protect him. 

Oremus pro Pontifice nostro Benedicto. 

Dominus conservet eum, et vivificet eum, et beatum faciat eum in 
terra, et non tradet eum in animam inimicorum ejus. 


DURING THE HARVEST OF DEATH 


Let us pause a while to reflect on those words so familiar to all of 
us: “Now there stood by the cross of Jesus his mother.” John 
XIX, 25. 

She stood. No she did not faint or flinch. One by one or in little 
groups, all his apostles had fled away. “Then the disciples all leaving 
him fled.” But His Mother remained faithful and true, even unto 
death. 

She stood by. Mothers cannot bear to see their child in pain. They 
may turn away or cover their, weeping eyes with tear-stained hands. 
But Mary stood by and saw his breaking eye and quivering lip and last 
gasp drawn in agony. Fain would she have relieved his anguish but 
help was impossible. Yet she stood bravely by. 

Stood by the cross. It was a terrible death bed! So heavy, so 
rough, and now covered with rivulets of blood slowly oozing to the 
ground around her. Oh, how gladly would she have taken Him into 
her arms and pressed Him to her bosom. But it could not be! Never 
was there grief in the world like unto hers. A mother’s heart knows 
a woe that none other can feel, because her love is her greatest tor- 
mentor. And who can measure the love which Mary bore her son? 
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By the Cross of Jesus. How she loved that Son! From all eter- 
nity his choice had rested on her in tenderest love. Of all the glorious 
saints, He selected her alone in preference, to be His earthly mother. 
Had He not always been a son so beautiful, so loving, so obedient? 
It was her only Son and she loved him with undivided affection. It 
was her God and she loved Him as never Saint or angel did. And 
now He was to leave her! Will He not say one word of love, one 
whisper of farewell? Beyond a doubt. See now the wearied head 
rises in a last effort, the eyes clotted with blood turn to her once more, 
the stiffened lips are parting again, and what are His dying words to 
her? “Woman behold thy Son.” She heard his last moans, his last pray- 
er, and then saw his head bow in death. Around her the mob was 
hushed in awe and now they murmur: “He is dead.” How those 
words must live in her heart and memory, there enshrined and en- 
graven by her dying Son’s parting wish. And who was that son thus 
commended to her—who but all of us? Can we still fear that she 
will not be a mother to us in very truth? A mother, especially, in the 
hour of death? 


St. ALpHonsus Liquort. 


“KIPLING’S HYMN BEFORE ACTION” 


Ah, Mary, pierced with sorrow, 
Remember, reach, and save 

The soul that comes tomorrow 
Before the God that gave; 

Since each was born of woman 
For each in utter need— 

True comrade and true foeman— 
Madonna, intercede. 


During these dark days every one that truly wishes to keep the 
commandment: “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” ought 
never tire of repeating night and day. “O Agonizing Heart of Jesus, 
have mercy on the dying.” 
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THE PAPAL ELECTION. 


The Divine Founder of the Church did not determine the manner 
in which the successor to His Vicar on earth was to be appointed. 
Still in every enduring society the succession of supreme authority 
must be legally fixed. Besides it must be regulated in a manner to 
suit changing circumstances. Hence the Church has the power of 
making laws governing the succession of the Papacy, which, however, 
she can change to meet the requirements of the times. 

In the course of time the Popes have made many different laws 
concerning the Papal election. The last of these is the Constitution 
of the late Pius X., ““Vacante Sede Apostolica,” of Dec. 25, 1904. In 
this law Pius X. abrogates all previous laws on the same subject ex- 
cept his own Constitution, “Commissum Nobis,” of Jan. 24, 1904, by 
which he abolished the so-called Veto, and that of Leo XIII, 
“Praedecessores Nostri,” with the appended instruction or “Regola- 
mento.” Thus the late Pontiff has summarized in one constitution the 
manifold laws of his predecessors of the past nine centuries, making 
but few changes. Of these laws, that of Gregory X. introducing the 
discipline of the Papal conclave is the most important. 

Immediately after the Pope’s death the Dean of the college of 
Cardinals must be officially informed thereof. He at once summons 
all the Cardinals to the conclave, no matter in what part of the world 
they may be. These summons all must obey if possible. Meanwhile 
the Cardinals who are in Rome meet every day to make arrangements 
for the conclave, and to transact important business which cannot be 
postponed. In one of the first meetings the above-mentioned laws 
of Leo XIII. and Pius X. are read. Whereupon all present take a 
solemn oath to observe them. Cardinals arriving later, even after the 
conclave has begun, must take the same oath. If the representatives 
of the civil powers wish to confer with the Cardinals, the latter must 
admit them to one meeting. This meeting all the legates must attend, 
for thereafter none of them can obtain a private interview with the 
Sacred College, as the assembly of Cardinals is called. Meanwhile 
various commissions of Cardinals are selecting suitable persons to act 
as “Conclavists,” that is officials and servants of the conclave. The 
place of the conclave is shut off from the rest of the building. The 
“cells” or apartments of the Cardinals and their servants are rapidly 
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prepared and distributed by lot. These are busy days for the Cardi- 
nals, and the scores of carpenters, masons, and other workmen who 
are preparing the conclave. 

Amid these arrangements for the election of a new Pope the de- 
ceased Pontiff is not forgotten. For nine days the obsequies are held. 
On the last three days the funeral rites are most solemn. The ninth 
day a panegyric on the deceased Pope is delivered by an ecclesiastic 
selected for the purpose by a vote of the Cardinals. 

After the Pope’s death the Sacred College must await the absent 
members for the space of ten days. However, those who arrive later 
are at once admitted to the conclave. The ceremonies prescribed for 
the entrance into conclave begin with a Mass of the Holy Ghost, cele- 
brated by the Dean of the Sacred College, either within the Basilica of 
St. Peter or in some more convenient chapel. After the Mass an 
ecclesiastic of eminent learning addresses the assembled Cardinals. 
He admonishes them to lay aside human prejudices and to consider 
only the glory of God and the welfare of the universal Church in the 
approaching election. Immediately, or if the Cardinals prefer it, in 
the afternoon, the procession is formed for entering the conclave. 

The Master of Ceremonies advances bearing the Papal cross. Be- 
fore him the “Conclavists” proceed, followed by the chanters singing 
the “Veni Creator Spiritus.” Behind the cross-bearer the Cardinals 
take their place according to their rank, the Cardinal Bishops first, 
then the Cardinal Priests and Cardinal Deacons. Lastly the prelates 
complete the procession. Arrived in conclave they enter the chapel. 
The Cardinal Dean approaches the altar and recites a prayer to the 
Holy Ghost. For the second time the laws of Leo XIII. and Pius X. 
are read, and for the second time the Cardinals swear to observe them. 
After a snort address by the Cardinal Dean all receive their appoint- 
ments. Each Cardinal has three or four cells for himself and his two 
attendants. 

Next a bell is rung three times. This is a sign that all who are 
not to remain in the conclave should leave. The doors are then closed 
and locked from within and from without. The outer key is in the 
custody of the Marshal of the conclave, who is a member of the 
Chigi family. The senior Cardinals of the three Orders and the Mas- 
ter of Ceremonies bearing lighted tapers examine every nook and cor- 
ner of the conclave to see that no intruder is present. Letters can 
neither be received nor sent by anyone within the enclosure unless they 
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are examined by the Secretary of the Sacred College and the Prelates 
who have the custody of the enclosure. 

The next morning after the enclosing of the conclave the Cardi- 
nals assemble in the chapel to assist at holy Mass and to receive holy 
Communion ; then, after a prayer to the Holy Ghost, they at once pro- 
ceed to the election. There are three approved methods of electing. 
One of these must be followed, otherwise the election would be null. 

The first method is by inspiration or acclamation. If all the Car- 
dinals present, even those confined to their cells by sickness, without 
one dissentient voice, acclaim the same person as Pope, then that is 
to be considered a valid election. This, however, must take place in 
the conclave and without any previous discussion or canvassing. It 
could, however, be done in this manner: A Cardinal proposes to his 
brethren the person of his choice, and then adds that he now elects 
that person. If all immediately answer, “Eligo,” I elect, in an audible 
voice, the election is finished. 

The second method is by compromise or arbitration. This method 
cannot be employed unless all the Cardinals unanimously give their 
consent. Thereupon they depute three, five, or seven of their own 
number to carry on the election. The Sacred College may, however, 
limit their power by any number of conditions which are not contrary 
to divine or ecclesiastical law. The deputies betake themselves to a 
place apart and enclosed and there vote by ballot. If they elect within 
the time specified by the Sacred College and announce their choice to 
the assembled Cardinals, the election is finished. 

The third and ordinary mode is that of voting by secret ballot. A 
majority of two-thirds of the votes is necessary to secure an election, 
and no one is allowed to vote for himself. After the Cardinals have 
taken their places in the chapel they are provided by the Master of 
Ceremonies with blank ballots. The first thing to be done is to select 
by lot three Tellers, the same number of Deputies to collect the votes 
of the sick, and a like number of Revisors. For this purpose a bag or 
vessel is provided containing slips of paper or small wooden balls each 
of which bears the name of a Cardinal. It is the office of the last of 
the Cardinal Deacons to draw the nine names which are necessary. 

The Cardinals then fill out their ballots which are oblong in shape 
and contain three blank spaces. In the first of these blank spaces each 
Cardinal writes his own name, in the second, in a disguised hand, the 
name of the Cardinal for whom he votes, in the last, some number 
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and a short text from Sacred Scripture. The top and the bottom of 
the ballots are then folded in such a way as to cover the name of the 
elector and the text and to leave the name of the elect uncovered. 
Lastly each Cardinal seals his ballot with a secret signet and folds it 
once more so that no writing appears on the outside. 


Each one advances to the altar carrying his ballot openly in his 
raised hand. He kneels before the altar, recites a short prayer, then 
rises and in a clear voice takes the following oath: “I call to witness 
the Lord Christ, who will judge me, that I elect him whom I judge 
according to God should be elected.” After this he places his ballot 
on the paten from which he allows it to drop into the large chalice 
standing on the altar. 


If a Cardinal is too infirm to approach the altar, but is present in 
the chapel, one of the Tellers goes to him to receive his ballot and 
bring it to the altar. Should a Cardinal be confined to his bed in his 
cell the three Deputies for the infirm must get his vote. For this pur- 
pose a box with a slot in the cover is provided. The Tellers open it 
and show all that the box is empty. Then they lock it and leave the 
key on the altar, while the three Deputies take it to the sick Cardinal 
who, having taken the oath, drops his ballot through the slot. The 
Deputies return to the chapel and give the box to the Tellers. who 
open it. 


When all have voted the first Teller takes the chalice covered with 
the paten and shakes it repeatedly to mix the ballots. Next the last 
Teller coynts the ballots by placing them one by one into another 
chalice. If the number is not the same as that of the Cardinais pres- 
ent the votes are forthwith burned. If the number is correct the first 
Teller takes a ballot from the chalice, opens the last fold, and looks 
at the inscribed name. He passes it on to the second Teller who, hav- 
ing beheld the name, passes it on to the third, who reads the name in a 
loud voice. All the votes having thus been read the Tellers draw up 
a summary of the votes arranging the names according to the number 
of ballots each received. 


The greatest care is taken to avoid mistakes. As the last Teller 
reads each vote he puts it on file with a needle, and when ali the bal- 
lots have been filed the thread is knotted. Again the Tellers count 
the ballots. If some one obtained exactly two-thirds of the votes his 
ballot is opened to make sure that he did not vote for himself. Lastly, 
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whether an election has taken place or not, the three Revisors count 
the ballots and examine the summary of the voting. 


Formerly a second voting known as “Accessus” followed each un- 
successful issue. This consisted in the right of each Cardinal to trans- 
fer his vote, or to “Accede” to another who had received at least one 
vote in the preceding ballot. It was heretofore attended by no little 
difficulty since the ballots had to be opened to make sure that no one 
acceded to the Cardinal for whom he had already voted. Hence Pius 
X. abolished the “Accessus” and instead enjoined a second ballot both 
in the morning and in the afternoon. Thus four ballotings a day are 
now required. The two files of ballots of the morning or of the after- 
noon are burned after the second voting, whether an election has taken 
place or not. 


As soon as some one has received the required majority of votes, 
and the fact has been canonically verified, the Cardinal Dean ad- 
vances, and in the name of the Sacred College asks the elect to accept 
the exalted office. His consent can be given in any form. But once 
it is given he becomes immediately the Supreme Pontiff of the univer- 
sal Church. Meanwhile the last of the Cardinal Deacons summons 
the Masters of Ceremonies to the chapel, who lower the canopies 
over the seats of the Cardinals, leaving the one above the Pope, that 
is, in its erect position. The Dean of the Sacred College next asks 
the new Pope which name he wishes to assume. Whereupon the first 
of the Cardinal Deacons proceeds to announce the glad tidings to the 
expectant multitude without. 


The Pope having exchanged the Cardinal’s robes for those of the 
Supreme Pontiff ascends the altar. Seated on the Gospel side he re- 
ceives the homage of obedience first of the Cardinal Dean and then of 
all the Cardinals in the order of their rank. Meanwhile the doors and 
windows of the conclave are opened, all the belis of the city are rung, 
and everywhere there are manifestations of great joy. Soon the Pope, 
accompanied by the Cardinals, enters the Basilica of St. Peter, and 
from the interior balcony bestows his first Apostolic Blessing “Urbi 
et Orbi,” to the Eternal City and to the whole world. He is truly the 
Vicar of Christ upon earth, the Pastor of all the faithful. His corona- 
tion which follows is a mere ceremony which does not confer any new 
authority. 


F. E. Bieter, C. Ss. R. 
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FATHER TIM CASEY. 


“O Father, Father!” and then there were tears, not a mere gentle 
dew, but a regular summer shower. 

“Come, come children! What’s the matter now?” Father Casey 
had just stepped out of the convent sacristy after the four o’clock 
Benediction one Sunday afternoon, when he was met by these two 
little academy girls with their arms about each other’s necks and a 
world of anguish on their tear-stained faces. 

“Ethel here wants to be a Catholic—wants to be baptized, “sobbed 
Cecilia Wynne, “and Sister says she can’t.” 

“Why do you want to be a Catholic, Ethel?” asked the Priest. 

“Because I like Cecilia, and Cecilia is a Catholic.—but they won’t 
let me because my papa and mamma are opposed.” And then there 
was another downpour. 

“And Father,” urged Cecilia, “you told us in catechism class that, 
as a rule, we could not baptize a baby without its parents consent ex- 
cept in danger of death, but that, as soon as a child came to the use 
of reason and wanted to be baptized, the parents had no right to inter- 
fere, and the child could receive Baptism without their consent.” 

“That’s very true, Cecilia; that’s very true.” 

“Well, Ethel has the use of reason, and why won’t Sister let her 
be baptized? I think she’s just too—” 

“Tut, tut, child! You know you don’t think anything of the kind 
about the good, gentle Sister.” At that Father Casey feared he saw 
another shower coming up, he therefore hastened to begin an explana- 
tion and to try to bring home to these young enthusiasts, the fact that 
theological principles must not be applied to individual cases without 
due attention to circumstances. 

“Come children, listen now, and then you can cry afterwards. It 
is quite true that anyone that has arrived at the age of reason and 
believes in the Catholic Religion has a perfect right to be baptized no 
matter who may object. That is the principle in general—in the ab- 
stract, as we say. But before we can take any little Ethel in particu- 
lar—in the concrete—and baptize her, we must examine several cir- 
cumstances. First, we must make sure that she really believes in the 
Catholic Religion—believes that it is the one true religion founded by 
Jesus Christ to lead all men to heaven. If she wants to be a Catholic 
simply because her little friend Cecilia is one, that would never be 
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sufficient reason to allow her to be baptized. It might be sufficient 
reason for her to begin taking instructions, but if, after taking the 
instructions, she were not convinced that the Catholic Religion is the 
one true religion founded by Jesus Christ, there could be absolutely 
no question of her becoming a Catholic. We must be very careful to 
examine each case before we admit any one to Baptism, and we must 
rigidly reject all that have not the right dispositions ; great harm would 
otherwise be done to religion by admitting to the Church those who 
wish to enter through mere natural motives. Dozens of young fellows 
have come to me to become Catholics (to join your Church, as they 
put it) for no other reason than because they wanted to marry a 
Catholic girl. I knew of two or three men who asked for Baptism in 
order to be able to get into the Knights of Columbus, and one poor 
fellow, a Jew, who thought it would help his business while he was 
peddling tea in a Catholic community.” 

“Secondly, our little Ethel, or whoever it may be that is asking for 
Baptism, should be thoroughly instructed in Catholic doctrine and 
practice. In this matter it is better to act too slowly than too quickly. 
Babies, it is true, should be baptized as soon as possible, both because 
they are incapable of receiving instructions and because, if they were 
to die suddenly, they could not save themselves by means of an act of 
contrition—nothing but the sacrament of Baptism could save them. 
On the other hand, those who are old enough to know what they are 
doing must wait for weeks and even for months until they are thor- 
oughly instructed. Neither are they running any serious risk by so 
doing for they have the desire of receiving Baptism as soon as they 
can, and they make frequent acts of perfect contrition, thus taking 
away both original and actual sin; hence if they were to die in the 
meantime they would be saved.” 

“Wouldn’t an act of perfect contrition save them, even if they didn’t 
intend to receive Baptism as soon as they could?” 

“Once they saw that it was their duty to receive Baptism as soon 
as the Priest would give it to them, they could not make an act of per- 
fect contrition unless they were determined to fulfil this duty. It is 
impossible for us to make an act of perfect contrition which proceeds 
from the love of God unless we are determined to keep the law of 
God. But we are drifting away from our subject. You have seen 
that the second requisite for the baptism of an adult is thorough in- 
struction in Catholic doctrine and practice.” 
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“Father, Ethel is ‘thoroughly instructed.’ I hear her catechism 
every day, and she knows up to page eighty-four already, don’t you, 
Ethel ?” 

“Thirdly,” continued Father Casey, “before we may prudently 
baptize any little Ethel, we must have good reason to believe that she 
will remain a Catholic. As I have already told you, a sacrament in- 
stituted by Jesus Christ is a divine thing—one of the most sacred 
things ever created by Almighty God—therefore it must be treated 
with reverence. But it would show a lack of reverence to give a sacra- 
ment to some one that would soon apostatize and despise that sacra- 
ment. Many a little Protestant Ethel becomes a fervent Catholic 
while she is in the convent school, but when she returns home cir- 
cumstances will change. All her relatives, all her companions, will 
be non-Catholic if not positively anti-Catholic; all the reading and 
conversation about the home will be the same. She will have great 
difficulty in approaching the sacraments or in even hearing Mass on 
Sunday. From all this you can see that if she is not a young lady of 
strong will and a great lover of prayer there are ample grounds to 
fear that she will apostatize. I have known pupils to enter the Church 
while attending the convent school, and even to show signs of a re- 
ligious vocation, yet after their return home they grew negligent, mar- 
ried Protestant husbands, and finally lost every vestige of the faith. _ 


“Fourthly, even though a little Ethel had the three requisites 1 
have just mentioned it might not be prudent to admit her to Baptism 
against the wishes of her parents while she remained a pupil in the 
convent school. Her parents might become so angry as to cause seri- 
ous injury to the Sisters by hauling them into court or something of 
that kind, and thus the good work that was being done for many souls 
in the convent would be hindered for the welfare of one.” 

“But Father, what could she do?” asked Cecilia. 

“Well, my child, I will tell you what I would advise, though othe: 
Priests would give different counsel. I would advise her, as long as 
she remained in the convent school, to be most faithful in praying and 
attending Holy Mass, in reading Catholic books and studying Cati- 
olic doctrine. Then as soon as she has returned home after complet- 
ing her studies, it would be the time for her to take a firm stand and 
show that she prized God’s will and the salvation of her own immor- 
tal soul above all else. I would advise her to go at once to the nearest 
Catholic Priest and enter the Church as soon as he would receive her.” 
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“But suppose Father, while she was here at school she would get 
awfully sick and everybody would be afraid that she—” 

“All that I have said, Cecilia, holds only for one that is well and 
strong. When there is danger of death it is quite another question. 
In that case you should not even wait to ask the parents’ consent, but 
proceed at once with the Baptism. But now,” added the Priest, “I 
don’t want you girls to begin figuring out how Ethel can get sick so 
that she can be baptized without her parents’ consent.” 

“Father, if she was dying would the other three requisites which 
you just mentioned have to be there before you would be allowed to 
baptize her?” 

“The first requisite, a good intention, would certainly have to be 
there. It would be, not only useless, but positively wrong, to baptize 
even a dying person if you knew that he asked for the sacraments 
merely through worldly motives, for instance, to please his family. 
However, this first requisite is not so strict at the hour of death as it 
is during life, since there is no time to lose, and we must do all we 
can to save the departing soul; thus if a dying man honestly dis- 


believed the Catholic Church yet wished to be baptized, you could 
give him private Baptism. The sacrament would be valid, and his 
invincible ignorance would save him from the sin of heresy. 


“The second requisite must be present as far as possible under the 
circumstances. If there is not time to teach the dying person all the 
fundamental doctrines of the Church, you may still baptize him pro- 
vided he knows at the very least, that there is a God, and that God 
rewards the good and punishes the wicked. You should by all means 
try to teach him that there are three Persons in God, and that the 
Second Person became Man, suffered, and died to save us, for it is 


probable that no one can be freed from his sins unless he believes 
these truths. 


“The third requisite may be totally disregarded when there is dan- 
ger of death. Even though you have very good reason to believe 
that, if the dying person recovers, he will apostatize, nevertheless, pro- 
vided his dispositions at the present moment are good, you may and . 
should baptize him. God made the sacrament for us; He would 
rather have a sacrament exposed to irreverence than leave one of us in 
danger of suffering serious spiritual loss for want of that sacrament.” 


“Father, if we find a dying man what should we do?” 
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“Learn whether he is a Catholic, and if he is one, ruin as fast as 
you can for the Priest.” 

“But suppose, Father, we can’t do either. Suppose he is out of his 
head, and nobody knows whether he is a Catholic or not. And the 
Priest lives so far away that the man would be dead before he could 
come.” 

“If our man was never baptized but had desired Baptism, he could 
be validly baptized now even though he is out of his senses, and if, 
before he lost consciousness or at any moment between that time and 
the time he breathes his last he has at least imperfect contrition for his 
sins, they will be forgiven by virtue of Baptism and contrition and 
he will be saved. 

“This is how you should act whenever you have the slightest rea- 
son to think that a dying, unconscious man was never baptized but 
had some sort of desire of baptism. And my opinion is that you 
would have some reason to think that of any strange person whom 
you would find thus dying in this country ; therefore I think you ought 
to baptize him, adding the words, ‘on condition that you can be valid- 
ly baptized.’ Then you should kneel down beside him and repeat 
short acts of faith, hope, love, contrition, and resignation into his ear, 
for dying persons can sometimes hear and understand even though 
they appear to be unconscious. Thus you might be the means of sav- 
ing an immortal soul.” 

“Thank you, Father,” cried the two little ladies as they tripped 
away, and Father Casey was fully convinced that they were going 
straightway to search the grove for a dying man. 

C. D. McEnniry, C. Ss. R. 


Edward Hough, a well known writer and man of the world, stig- 
matizes as criminal the mothers who allow their daughters on the street 
at night; he writes: “Each night on the streets around cheap shows or 
places of cheap music you may see countless girls, bare-headed, well- 
nigh bare-bodied, in the glare of the electric light, making themselves 
as attractive as they can. Unescorted, unchaperoned, unguarded, un- 
regulated, taking their own lives in their own hands. The European 
idea regarding hot-blooded youth is that it bears watching, and that 
this watching ought to be a continuous suspicion. We resent that, and 
say American girls are different. They are not different! The hot 
blood of youth is the same in any town or clime, any color or race.” 
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LOURDES AND THE BLESSED SACRAMENT. 


Extract from a discourse of the Rev. Father Janvier, O. P., at the 
International Eucharistic Congress at Lourdes, on July 25, 1914. 

For us the miracles, which take place at Lourdes, have an import- 
ant bearing, which I resume as follows: They confirm and facilitate 
our faith in the Real Presence of Jesus Christ in the Eucharist; they 
increase our hope and our love towards the Saviour dwelling in the 
Sacred Host. 


I. In the first place, the miracles that have taken place before the 
tabernacle, after a holy Communion, during the passing by and at the 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, confirm our faith in the Real 
Presence of Jesus Christ in the Eucharist. 

This faith, in fact, is for the sick, the inspiratrix of their supplica- 
tions, the soul of their confidence, of their hope. They believe that 
Jesus Christ is truly, really and substantially hidden in the Host; that 
He is hidden therein with His body and with His blood, with His mind 
and with His heart, with His humanity and with His divinity. This 
is the reason why they go to Him as if they touched Him with their 
hands ; as if they heard Him with their ears, as if they actually beheld 
Him in His physical body. From Him they expect consolation, their 
cure, health and life, and their expectation is based on the words pro- 
nounced by the Nazarean Prophet over the first consecrated bread 
and wine: “This is My body; this is My blood;” in a word, it is 
based on His positive Presence in the ciborium, in the chalice, in the 
monstrance. And God, by choosing for His intervention, for perform- 
ing a miracle, the very moment when the faithful suppliant is kneeling 
before the altar, the very moment when he receives holy Communion, 
the very moment when the Blessed Sacrament passes near him and 
blesses him, God Himself, I say, by these very facts, adheres, by a 
sensible sign, to the words of Jesus (instituting the Eucharist) ; He 
adheres indirectly, it is true, but, at the same time He implicitly and 
truly approves them and holds Himself responsible for the teaching 
of the Church proclaiming the Real Presence of Jesus Christ, true 
God and true man, in our tabernacles. Is God mistaken in this? No, 
my brethren, for He possesses in a transcending degree the science of 
facts, of things and their essences. Does God deceive us? No, my 
brethren, for He is infallible, not only in His thoughts, but He is in- 
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fallible also when He speaks; He could not betray the truth without 
ceasing to be God. Therefore the miracles of Lourdes bring tresh 
security to our faith. By their means God guarantees that our faith 
in the Mystery of the Altar has a solid basis, that the Saviour really 
dwells in the Sacred Host, and that we can offer to the Host the ador- 
ations, the prayers, the praises which the Israelites addressed to Jesus, 
the Son of the heavenly Father, the Son of David. 

But our minds become uneasy and confused concerning the 
Eucharistic dogma, and inquire how can the bread and wine be 
changed into the body and blood of Jesus Christ, and how can Jesus 
Christ be reduced to the proportions of a scarcely visible Host. The 
miracles of Lourdes do not remove the mystery, but they help us to 
believe in it. In fact, if the divine power, in an instant, turns the dis- 
eased blood in the veins of the sick into a bright, red, healthy blood, 
and the corruption and gangrene of their morbid bodies into a healthy, 
live flesh, muscles, bones and nerves, and with a few cells constructs 
numberless cells and tissues, and so reduces enormous quantities of 
purulent matter, as to leave no other trace thereof than a few scars 
scarcely visible, why could not the same divine power operate on the 
bread and wine of the Holy Sacrifice, on the body and blood of Jesus 
Christ in the same manner as it operates on the bodies and blood of 
the sick, of those afflicted with cancer, tuberculosis, on the agonizing? 
And why should we rebel against a dogma which contains only what 
we witness in the phenomena performed in our very presence? 

II. Our hope in the Blessed Eucharist and in its efficacy over both 
the physical and the moral order, originates in the conviction that Jesus 
Christ under the appearances of bread and wine makes use of the 
same sovereign power He manifested under the veil of His human 
nature. At Cana He made but a sign, said but a word and the water 
became wine; in like manner, He multiplied the loaves and fishes in 
the desert ; near Jerusalem He caused the barren fig-tree to wither; at 
Bethsaida Julias, at the gate of the temple, in Peroea, at Jericho, He 
gives sight to the blind; at Gergesa, at the foot of Thabor, He enables 
the deaf to hear and the dumb to speak; at Capharnaum, at Bethesda, 
He causes paralytics to walk; in Galilee and Samaria He cleanses the 
lepers; on the borders of Tyre and Sidon He frees from their diseases 
those afflicted with dropsy and bloody flux and delivers the possessed 
from the power of the evil spirits. At the sound of His voice the 
multitudes are enlightened, converted and adore that which they had 
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previously ignored or detested. His mere presence sufficed to recall 
to virtue the hitherto scandalous Mary of Magdala; a mere remark 
of His sufficed to arouse the conscience of the Samaritan woman; a 
single look of His opened an inexhaustible fountain of tears in the 
eyes of Peter and transformed on Golgotha a robber into a saint. 

At Lourdes Jesus Christ from the Eucharist manifests the same 
power over bodies and souls, and through the radiance of the Sacred 
Host He performs similar wonders. Gabriel Gargan is in so desperate a 
state, that no remedy can be applied to cure or even relieve him, for 
as the physicians declare, the railroad accident made him literally “a 
human wreck.” A lupus gnaws away Madam Rouchel’s face and has 
perforated her cheek and her palate; Bernadette Hourdeguin, a 
child of five years, afflicted with spinal paralysis, has never been able 
to walk or even to stand up; Madam Biré and Mary Louise Horeau 
are blind; Helena Duval, Josephine Grosset, Felicie Serreau are af- 
flicted with peritonitis; Arsenius Hayes has a chronic inflammation of 
the spinal marrow; Julia Derosiaux, Irma, Jacquart have cardiac or 
cerebral affections; Charles Bron suffers from caries of the bones; 
Mary Papalini is paralyzed; Madam Caillot has inflammation of the 
veins; Miss Clement and Miss Noblet have hip-disease; Carina de 
Bénézel, Jane Tulasme, Fanny Pepper are in the last stage of con- 
sumption; Philomena Albrech and John Lacombe have spinal caries; 
Madam Facq is actually dying. All these turn their suppliant gaze 
towards the Sacred Host; they all implore Him who dwells therein, 
and they all rise from their couches and move about perfectly cured! 
And how many others, a prey to the same diseases and about to breathe 
their last, have received like favors! If Jesus in the Eucharist does 
not cure all the sick at Lourdes, He, nevertheless, cures diseases of all 
kinds, showing that, as Master of life and death, He allows those He 
pleases to continue their journey to the grave, and brings back from its 
brink those He wills. 

The wounds of the soul are far more difficult to heal than those of 
the body; the deformations of the conscience are far more difficult to 
straighten out than those of the arms, legs and spinal column; their 
Physician is the God of the Eucharist. Countless are those who dur- 
ing holy Mass, during the procession of the Blessed Sacrament have 
felt their heart calmed of its storms of doubt, of the passions of anger 
and despondency; countless are those who then recovered the light 
of faith, confidence for the future, and the joy of divine love. These 
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comforting sights urge us to have recourse to the Guest of our taber- 
nacles, as to the universal Physician of all our miseries, of all our 
infirmities. 

III. At Lourdes the goodness of Christ in the Eucharist mani- 
fests itself no less than His power. Under one form or another He 
grants everything to those who invoke Him. During His sojourn on 
earth He broke away from the exclusiveness of Israel; He rent in 
twain the veil of the Temple, opened the Holy of holies to the Gentiles, 
cured and evangelized the Jews, the Greeks and Romans, and the 
children of Samaria and Canaan. No one was barred from the bene- 
ficent rays of His mercy. In like manner, at Lourdes, from the 
ciborium, from the altar He wins over the hearts of men by the magni- 
ficence of His goodness. Every man, whichever may be his race or 
his country, recognizes Jesus in the Eucharist as his Benefactor. 
Those who come in a more or less intimate contact with the Sacred 
Heart and recover here the health either of the body or of the soul, 
come hither from every point of the compass. From the monstrance 
His incomparable goodness bestows gifts of every kind and spreads 
them with a dominating, penetrating sweetness; all breathe it as they 
do the atmosphere; and the most indifferent, the most ill-disposed 
are, in spite of themselves, impregnated with it, and the multitudes re- 
flect it with perhaps unexampled power. “The most obdurate mater- 
ialist,”” says a learned unbeliever, “yields to the supreme emotion to 
which the believing multitude give vent. This emotion reaches you, 
moves you, clasps you closely, carries you along; the hymns, a panting 
and intense outburst of fervor and hope, fill the soul with a kind of 
intoxication. Do not expect from my materialism a silly negation 
contradictory of the superhuman effect of these fervent appeals. No 
one can escape their influence.” The author of these lines should add 
that this flow of goodness originates proximately in the Eucharist. 
As formerly in Galilee, it extends to all, “and there is no one that 
can hide himself from its heat” (Ps. 18.7). If the pharisees of 
science, like those of the Synagogue, resist its prestige, it is because 
this goodness instinctively conceals itself from pride, which blinds 
the mind and hardens the heart. But it delights preferably to be 
with the people, with the humbler, such as, the children of St. Ursula, 
of St. Peter Fourier, St. Teresa, St. Francis, St. Dominic, with the 
young consumptives of Villepinte, with poor women, with working- 
men, and the humbler classes of society. Does not this trait indicate 
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Him who said: “I have compassion on the multitude.” (Mark 8.2) 
that is, Jesus Christ who came on earth expressly to dress our wounds, 
to cure, console and save us? Goodness naturally excites love and 
enraptures. Therefore the miracles of Lourdes, being referred to 
the Blessed Sacrament, clearly set forth the truth of the Eucharistic 
dogma, the power and goodness of Jesus in the Mystery of His 
altars. Wherefore they promote the birth, progress and exaltation of 
the three virtues that form the foundation of the Christian life, that is, 
faith, hope and charity. 


My brethren, to-morrow you will return to the countries, to the 
glorious nations, of which you are the devoted servants, and there 
you will be asked to tell what has taken place at Lourdes. Therefore 
“give glory to God” (John 9.24). Render testimony to God and to 
His Son, and say: “A Sacred Host is enclosed in a golden mon- 
strance, and the monstrance is borne by priests and bishops in proces- 
sion. When it passes along on its way the blind see, the deaf hear, 
the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, acclamations resound on all 


sides, the indifferent are moved, sinners bewail their sins, the just are 
sanctified still more, and the immense multitude in transport exclaim: 
“Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord! Hosanna to 
the Son of David!” And envoys from the East and from the West 
salute in the Sacred Host the Redeemer of mankind, and in the Re 
deemer the eternal Son of the Almighty! 


“Lord, stay with us, for it is towards evening” (Luke 24.29). 
Lord Jesus, it is getting late, stay with us. Monarchs and peoples 
are agitated; the breath of impiety and decadence is dragging contem- 
porary generations towards apostacy; deign to hold them fast on 
the brink of the abyss. Thou hast deigned to impart to the conse- 
crated Hosts at Lourdes a special virtue over bodies and souls; I 
beseech Thee in the name of the different nations here represented, to 
perform a great miracle. Manifest in all the sanctuaries wherein the 
Blessed Eucharist is found, the power and goodness Thou dost mani- 
fest here. Establish peace in Austria, France, Spain, Italy, Belgium, 
in all Catholic nations; establish unity of faith, hope and charity in 
England, Germany, America, and draw to Thy Church, to Thy au- 
thentic Gospel the races of the East that have fallen away from it, 
and also the multitude of barbarians that have never yet known it. O, 
Lord Jesus Christ, breathe over the whole world and inspire it with 
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the same sentiments that Thou inspirest at Lourdes, so that all man- 
kind may believe in Thee and adore and love Thee as their God and 
only Saviour. 


THE MERCILESS SERVANT—A BIBLE STUDY. 
St. Matthew, Chap. XVIII., Verse 21 to End. 


Circumstances. St. Matthew tells us in XVII. 23, that Our Lord 
arrived in Capharnaum. Then follows a series of conversations with 
his apostles. In XIX. 1, we read that Our Lord “departed from Galilee 
and came into the coasis of Judea.” This suggests that our parable 
was spoken in Capharnaum, sometime before the last journey of Our 
Lord to Jerusalem. Always enchanting are the stars at night, whether 
glittering in solitary brilliance or clustered in golden wreaths. So 
too the teachings of our Saviour. Sometimes by a single word or 
deed, sometimes by a garland of lessons divine, he pours the light of 
heaven into souls gloomed by the sorrows of earth. Listen to Him 
now as He impresses on His apostles the lessons of humility, humility 
such as that of the innocent child. He bids them never do aught that 
would scandalize that angelic soul. He tells them to leave all else 
and follow the straying sinner, in spite of hill and brier. In His king- 
dom only peace and love shall reign. All quarrels are banned, for 
all must abide by the settlement of the Church. And as for angry 
feelings—how can they live where pardon is exalted as law supreme? 
Only this point shall we consider. The lesson was elicited by the 
question of Peter: “How often shall I forgive? till seven times?” 
He seems to imagine that he has reached the limits of possibility. We 
read in the Talmud: “When a man sins the first time, he is par- 
doned ; the second time, he is pardoned; the third time, he is pardoned ; 
the fourth time, he is not pardoned.” Peter more than doubles this 
margin. He uses that number which is sometimes called the number 
of perfection. Then what must be his wonderment when Our Lord 
answers: “I say not to thee till seven times; but till seventy times 
seven times.” Peter’s own number is repeated, but only to be scorned 
as a worthless trifle. His number is multiplied so as to mean, practi- 
cally, an endless number of times. 

A king’s generosity, 23-27. Peter may have been bewildered. 
Nature and education reeled under the blow. Our Lord goes on to 
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show what are His principles regarding the number of times we must 
pardon. A certain king summons his servants to give an account of 
their charges. These servants are officers of highest rank in the realm, 
for the king would not be so accurate about menials, and the debt 
is too immense. Some describe them as governors of subject pro- 
vinces, now called to answer for the financial conditions of their re- 
spective territories. Others seem to come nearer the truth when re- 
calling the description of David’s court officials given in 1 Par. 
XXVII: “And over the king’s treasures was Azmoth, and 
over the tillage and the husbandmen who tilled the ground was Ezri 

and over the dressers of the vineyards was Semeias 

and over the winecellars, Zabdias . . . and over the herds that 
fed in Saron was Setrai . . . and over the oxen, Saphat 

and over the sheep, Jaziz. All these were the rulers of the substance 
of King David.” Such a summons must have created quite a stir. 
One after another the servants approached and underwent the ordeal. 
Perhaps the master was content with many. But here comes one who 
owes him “10,000 talents.” A talent was about $1,200. Hence the 
total amounted to about $12,000,000. We suppose that the parable 
alludes to the Attic talent because that was current in Palestine in 
the days of Christ. Were there question of the Hebrew talent, then 
our total would have to be doubled. At any rate, the purchasing 
value of money was far greater in those remote times. But how 
is such a debt possible? If we consider the servants as rulers of pro- 
vinces, they could have appropriated fabulous sums. Caesar draws 
a vivid picture of the conduct of Quintus Metellus Scipio. He had 
taken up his winter quarters around Pergamus in one of the richest 
districts of Asia Minor. ‘He levied head taxes on all persons, slave 
and free. There were taxes on doors, columns, corn, tools, weapons; 
anything that could be named was taxed. The towns and hamlets 
swarmed with his tax-collectors. Whoever plied his trade with great- 
est barbarity was considered the right man and the best citizen.’’ Such 
avarice could easily accumulate immense sums. If we examine the 
debts contracted by mere citizens, we will meet appalling sums. 
Caesar’s own debt amounted to 25,000,000 sestertii or about $1,500, 
000. Marc Antony’s known debt reached about $2,250,000. Milo’s 
debt totalled $4,125,000. In our instance, the servant with his wife 
and children must have been very extravagant. 


He was not a miser 
that hoarded all his gains; since we read that “now he had not where- 
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with to pay.” High life and self-indulgence had swallowed up his 
huge sum. As usual, sensuality and cruelty go hand in hand. Evi- 
dently the debt was now utterly beyond his means. This point gives 
special interest to the parable. A debtor’s fate was terrible. With 
all his family, he should be sold into slavery. The law of ancient 
Rome was stern. Several times the common people revolted and 
seceded from the city on account of its merciless prescriptions. The 
debtor was at the mercy of his creditor. For 30 days he was called 
“nexus ;”’ though yet classed as a citizen, he stood under serious legal 
obligations to his creditor. For the next 30 days he was called 
“addictus ;” he was bound with iron chains, not weighing more than 
15 pounds; he was forced to hardest labor at the whim of his credi- 
tor; and received only one pound of dry bread a day. During these 
60 days he must be exposed in the public market three times to see 
whether anyone would take pity on him. If none came to the rescue, 
he became a slave for life with all his family, or could be sold to out- 
side nations, or could be killed. In case there were several creditors 
they could cut his body into pieces according to the proportion of their 
debts. Similar disasters were known to the Jews. The Fourth Book 
of Kings, IV, 1, presents a distressing scene. A widow of one of the 
prophets pleads in tears: “Behold the creditor is come to take away 
my two sons to serve him.” Only the miracle wrought by Eliseus 
saves her. The law of Moses did not impose such a penalty. But 
the practice common among foreign nations seemed approved by a 
doubtful argument based on Lev. XXV, 39: “If thy brother, con- 
strained by poverty, sell himself to thee, thou shalt not oppress him.” 
Some argued: if the law allows him to sell himself then the creditor 
may force him to do so. No wonder if the servant trembles at these 
words. His terror betrays itself in his action. He falls to the ground 
and begs. Orientals are proverbially lavish in their salutations. Even 
prostrations are quite frequent. But in our case there is no place for 
mere etiquette. All is too earnest. He begs for delay and will pay 
all. Wildest fear inspires his words; for good reason makes it all 
too clear that such a sum is beyond his reach. He has probably be- 
come an habitual prodigal and will never economize. He has probably 
forfeited all confidence on the part of others, for they must know his 
excesses and will not trust him more. Then what was his surprise! 
Perhaps he could not believe his ears when the words of pardon came 
from his master’s lips—. Even we must wonder, what could have 
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prompted such a favor. Surely it was no selfish motive, no prospect 
of gain or reimbursement. That was altogether impossible in view 
of the servant’s condition, and besides, the master expressly repudiates 
it. He not only grants delay, but gives completest freedom, even re- 
mits the debt entirely. The present is become bright and cheerful 
once more, for the dread spectre of slavery is chased away. The 
future beams with radiant hope again for he need not toil and worry 
to amass that gigantic sum. 

Never had he dared to dream of this and now all is real and true! 
What a rush of joy must have stormed through his heart! How 
rare is such generosity on earth! History knows of some instances 
where similar deeds occurred, but selfish interest always blurs their 
beauty. Roman emperors would scatter millions among the people 
just to make their triumph memorable or win a passing applause in 
the streets. Tiridates, a Persian prince, was visiting in Rome and 
Nero gave him $40,000 a day and on his departure added a farewell 
gift of $10,000,000. Alexander the Great on his Persian campaign 
pays the debts of all his soldiers who would consent to marry Persian 
wives. He expended 10,000 talents, just the figure occurring in our 
parable. Another historian, Arrian, raises the sum to 20,000 talents 
or $24,000,000. Even the wicked Herod is seen to promise half his 
kingdom to a dancing girl! 

The Menial’s baseness, 28-30. Words must have failed him as he 
attempted to express his thanks. With buoyant steps he left his mas- 
ter’s presence and hurried homeward. All who passed him could read 
his joy in gait and countenance. Congratulations and good wishes 
and fresh rejoicing must have marked every meeting. But lo! Now 
he meets a person and seems to recognize him. Exactly—that is the 
man who owes him some money. Holy Writ tells the amount very 
plainly. It was just 100 pence. A paltry sum indeed. His own debt 
was 600,000 times larger. Surely such a trifle will not mar the 
friendliness of the meeting. Surely his first word will be an assur- 
ance that all is forgotten. But see! The look of recognition becomes 
a fierce, savage, glare. The smile yields to a frown and instead of 
extending his hands to embrace him, he seizes the newcomer by the 
throat and strangles him. On his lips are the heartless words “Pay 
what thou owest!” Brutal conduct at any time and simply shocking 
now! But baseness may sink still lower. See the poor debtor tremb- 
ling, down on his knees. He thinks of wife and child and the awful 
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fate impending. He is pleading most pitiably: “Just have patience 
and I will pay thee all.” Mark the identical words which the creditor 
used but a short while ago. Perhaps their very sound will recall that 
scene and melt his wrath to mercy? How often had he laughingly 
wasted far greater sums on worthless trifles! Will he claim this at 
such odds? But there was no sympathy in his heart of stone. If 
only he secured his own wretched profit—let others suffer untold 
woes. We must close our eyes to the last scene in which he drags his 
helpless victim to the judge. Poor human justice! Soon the dark- 
ness of the dungeon has buried another being in a grave that was 
worse than death. 

A well deserved requital, 31-34. Naturally the day of account was 
a day of bustle and excitement. These men knew, or at least sus- 
pected how things would go. And when they realized how incredibly 
generous their lord had shown himself to that servant so deeply in 
his debt, they must have been loud in his praises. Then imagine how 
they were shocked when they learned of the beastly conduct of that 
same servant. Their breasts heaving with angry passion, they crowd 
into the presence of their master and apprise him of all the horrible 
details. Well do they know that the wretch was quite willing to treat 
them in the same way. How will this scene impress the master? We 
know his dispositions in the matter already. It must sting him to the 
quick to have his home and court defiled by such a shameful thing. 
Just so! The culprit appears again. This time trembling in the rude 
grasp of his fellow servants. He must quail before his master’s angry 
words: “You wicked servant! The disgrace of your master, the 
abomination of all your fellow servants, the by-word for cruelty to 
all succeeding ages. I forgave your enormous debt, forgave it when 
your very debt was proof palpable of your unworthy life and long- 
standing career of fraud and sin. And you will not forgive? Is 
mercy confined to you alone? Away with you!” Excuses were now 
impossible. Prayers and pleading had been abused by himself and 
he had scorned them in others. His own conduct had made cruelty 
the law for himself and it was now applied. He is handed over to 
the prison and the torturers. Rich slave owners used to have domes- 
tic prisons of their own, called the ergastulum. Here he was loaded 
with clanking chains. He was delivered over to the caprices of task- 
masters, vicious and heartless. His skin was torn with a lash of ox- 
hide and his body broken by relentless labor. Pitiable plight! And 
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how long would it last? “Till the last farthing was paid.” In other 
words: forever. For, how pay that debt now? Of his own, he had 
nothing. All his wealth lay in his office and that is now forfeited. His 
dastardly conduct has turned all his friends to enemies. The Greek 
text makes this all the more apparent for when designating the tor- 
mentors it employs the very terms used when speaking of the place 
in which the miserable Dives was confined in St. Luke, XVI, 28. 


A lesson for us, 35. How powerfully the old truth comes home 
to us: A judgment without mercy to him that shows no mercy! The 
parable has insensibly merged into actual truth. In the preceding verse 
the picture of the debtor’s prison has blended into the threat of hell. 
Now Our Lord gpeaks distinctly: “So also shall my heavenly Father 
do to you if you forgive not every one his brother from your 
hearts.” Pardon from our hearts: so that no trace of vindictive plans 
or desires be cherished there. If we were to count the numbers and 
set the limits, it would mean that our passions must be smothered a 
while but only to blaze out with greater fury when the time is come. 
Wrath imprisoned and pent up a while only bursts out more violently 
when given free rein at last. Such is not the doctrine of Our Lord. 
No, here we must forgive and from our hearts so that only Christian 
charity flourishes there. Forgive, as He forgave that debt we con- 
tracted by our sins: a debt which was infinite in guilt and infinite in 
the endless penalty it deserved in hell. Forgive, as Our Lord Himself 
forgave on the Cross. Forgive or pronounce our own terrible sen- 
tence in the daily words: “Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive 
those who trespass against us.” 

Joun ZeEtter, C. Ss. R. 


During the French revolution a Priest of Lyons was arrested and 
condemned to death. When he was about to mount the scaffold the 
chief official said to him: 






“Citizen, hand over your letters of ordination to the Priesthood, and 
the republic will pardon you.” 
| “My letters of ordination to the Priesthood!” said the martyr. “I 
have long since lost the original ; however, there is a duplicate of them 
in heaven. Make me mount the scaffold, and I shall go to find them 
for you.”—From La Semaine de Saint Claude. 
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FATHER HORRELL JUBILATES. 


I. 


Uncle Stanhope stopped short in his song, when he heard the 
words “Big Ben,” and seeing Willie weeping hysterically on his moth- 
er’s shoulder, he cried out excitedly: 

“Big Ben! What’s the matter with Big Ben?” 

By this time all eyes were directed to the boy. Standing up straight 
he wiped his eyes with his knuckles, then blurted out: 

“Big Ben kicked Mose and he’s dead, and I baptized him before 
he died.” 

This announcement came like a thunder-clap and created the great- 
est consternation. 

“My God!” exclaimed Uncle Stanhope. “Didn’t I tell that nigger 
not to get in reach of Big Ben’s heels? It’s his own fault,” and he 
strode out of the room closely followed by Mr. Maloney and the two 
priests. Miss Queen was a close second, her professional instinct 
asserting itself at once, and soon everybody was on the go, headed for 
the stable. 

Aunt Chloe and Nancy had been busy ever since dinner washing 
the dishes and setting things to rights in the kitchen, and they were 
now sitting, quietly resting before starting for the little cottage where 
they lived, which stood at the lower end of the garden and faced th2 
back street. 

When they all reached the stable consternation and horror sat on 
every face as they stood in a ring around the body. ’Twas a strange 
scene—the stable—the horses made restive by the unusual sights and 
noises, nervously switching their, tails and tugging at their halters,— 
the ladies and gentlemen in their elegant evening dress, horror in their 
eyes—and in the midst the dead body of the old negro, the head rest- 
ing on an old gunny-sack which Willie had slipped under it and the 
sightless eyes wide open staring up to heaven. 

“We mustn’t let Aunt Chloe know it yet,’ whispered Mrs. 
Maloney, “she’d simply go crazy.” 

_ “Grace was standing near her mother, holding her hand, while the 
tears flowed unchecked down her own cheeks. Uncle Stanhope stood 
like a statute in bronze looking fixedly upon the dead man. Father 
Horrell knelt at one side holding the wrist to find if there were a sign 
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of life, while Miss Queen in her beautiful evening dress knelt in the 
stable dust at the other, wiping the forehead and mouth with 
a delicate lace handkerchief she held in her hand, while the beauti- 
ful solitaire in her ring scintillated under the electric light. Suddenly 
Aunt Chloe’s voice was heard at the door: 

“Lord, Master, what’s dat fool nigga gone and done to hissef?” 

All drew aside mechanically to let her pass, for they felt instinc- 
tively she had the best right to be there. She paused for a moment 
gazing at the corpse, then looking wildly around she uttered a fearful, 
heartrending cry: 

“Lord, Jesus, he’s dead. My dear husband!” and she flung her- 
self writhing in agony upon the dead body. Nancy stood transfixed, 
her mouth open and her wide eyes staring, then shrieking aloud: 
“Daddy, is you dead?”’ She flung herself on top of her mother. This 
was too much for Uncle Stanhope who seizing Nancy around the 
neck lifted her bodily, kicking and struggling and bore her back, 
planting her on a bench that stood against the wall. 

“Pull that other one off,” he cried, “this will never do.” 

Mr. Maloney and Patrick seized hold of Chloe and with some exer- 
tion brought her to the perpendicular when Mrs. Maloney and Grace 
each taking an arm led her out of the stable, Anne following with 
Nancy and the mournful procession started for the cottage through 
the darkness. Aunt Chloe all the way singing a litany of Moses’ vir- 
tues. Mr. Maloney immediately telephoned to Dr. Mudd, Mr. Swein- 
furth, the coroner, and George Cobb, the undertaker. Dr. Mudd was 
the first to arrive. After sending all the ladies into the house, he 
made an examination and found the prints of “Big Ben’s hind feet 
clearly marked on the poor old man’s abdomen. ‘No one could sur- 
vive such a shock as that,” he said. Mr. Sweinfurth came after a 
few minutes and empaneling a coroner’s jury of the men, heard 
Willie’s statement and Dr. Mudd’s evidence, after which the jury 
found that “the deceased, Moses Hiram Washington, came to his 
death from the kick of a horse, known as ‘Big Ben,’ the aforesaid 
horse being the property of one Stanhope Longford Moriarty.” 

George Cobb’s ambulance was waiting on the street, and so, taking 
up the body tenderly, the men carried it out and laid it in the ambu- 
lance to be prepared at Cobb’s undertaking rooms for burial on Wed- 
nesday morning. 

The ladies, in the meantime, had assembled in the drawing-room 
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a little while before, brilliant with light and echoing with laughter, 
music and songs, now almost silent, save a remark now and then in 
a low voice, for all were deeply impressed by the awful tragedy. At 
last, Mrs. Maloney, who had noticed their depression, determined, if 
possible, to lift the cloud. She thus addressed them: 

“It pains me, dear friends, that our delightful little party should 
have come to so sudden and so sad an ending. It is only an exemplifi- 
cation of what God in His Scriptures and also our priests and mis- 
sionaries are always telling us, that death ‘shall come as a thief in 
the night,’ suddenly, without warning. Let us all take the lesson to 
heart, but be not sad and gloomy, for it has its bright side, too. God, 
in His goodness, chose my darling boy to open Heaven to the soul 
of this poor old colored man, to make him a Catholic, a child of the 
Church. So, let us forget the tragic side of it, and think of the joy in 
Heaven over the soul that was lost and is found. While we are here 
together, I have a little announcement to make, which, I am sure, 
will give you all pleasure: You know that Father Horrell, our dear 
Pastor, has been with us now for about ten years. You have seen 
our parish blooming under his care and administration as the garden 
blooms under the care of the skillful gardener. Now, the twenty-fifth 
of January, only one month, is the anniversary of Father Horrell’s 
ordination—his silver jubilee—twenty-five years a priest. We should 
not lose the opportunity of testifying our love and appreciation to so 
good a priest and so loyal a friend. On Wednesday evening, I pro- 
pose that the most prominent ladies and gentlemen of our congregation 
meet here in my house and form a plan to celebrate this event with 
becoming splendor.” 

The ladies were all delighted and promised to attend the meeting. 
A few moments later, the men came in. 

“Where did you leave Father Horrell and Father Stanton?” asked 
Mrs. Maloney. 

“They went on home,” replied Mr. Maloney. The jubilee was 
then discussed, a list of names made out and given to Patrick to send 
notices next morning for the meeting on Wednesday evening. “Twas 
not so very late, only ten, but after the events of the evening a cer- 
tain solemnity had fallen on every one, and shortly the guests took 
their departure. Uncle Stanhope was deeply annoyed at the turn of 
events. “Big Ben” was one of his best horses, but tonight Uncle 
Stanhope felt like taking him out and shooting him. 
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“But,” he would say, “a horse doesn’t know any better. He only 
uses his horse sense. He’s a beast, not a man. And then, I warned 
the nigger.” 

Evidently it weighed heavily on his mind for he repeated it again 
and again while striding back and forth. 

At last, Miss Queen who still lingered, rose to go, when Uncle 
Stanhope said: 

“Miss Queen, you honored me, by coming to my dinner; increase 
my obligation by allowing me to see you safe home.” 

“Well said,” exclaimed Father Johnson, “only a Southern gentle- 
man could word that so beautifully.” 

Miss Queen smiled, showing her fine white teeth, and responded: 


“Mr. Moriarty, the honor is all mine. I accept your offer with 
pleasure.” 


The night was cool and frosty and Uncle Stanhope put on a light 
dove-colored top coat and in a moment they were on the street. They 
soon reached the infirmary, which was still well-lighted. Miss Queen 
invited Uncle Stanhope in, and to her great surprise, he accepted and 
together they walked into one of the parlors and in a few moments 
the two were in an animated conversation. This parlor was on the 
second floor, and faced the street on which there opened a large win- 
dow. The curtain was up and the window wide open, and a person 
on the opposite side of the street could have seen two heads of most 
grotesque appearance silhouetted on the opposite wall, bobbing up 
and down, the one with an enormously long nose, the other crowned 
with a great shock of hair, and an expert could have recognized at 
once Uncle Stanhope and Miss Queen. Now and then Uncle Stan- 
hope’s hand, the shadow as large as a ham, would appear in vehement 
gestures. I suppose they were talking about the ‘Siege of Vicksburg’ 
or the ‘Battle of Port Gibson.’ 


“Port Gibson!” exclaimed Father Johnson, “wheres that? Never 
heard of it before.” 

The missionary gave him a contemptuous glance. 

“Father Johnson, it would be well for you to study your geog- 
raphy,” he said quietly. 

About eleven Mr. and Mrs. Maloney who were waiting his return 
heard Uncle Stanhope’s step on the front stairs and in a moment they 
heard him softly close the front door behind him. A couple of steps 
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brought him to the drawing room where they were seated and enter- 
ing he sat down. 

“Well,” he said, without giving them a chance to say a word; “I’ve 
fixed it.” 

“Fixed what?” said Mrs. Maloney, thinking he made some refer- 
ence to Mose. 

“I popped the question to Miss Queen and I’ve been accepted.” 

“Mercy sakes!” ejaculated Mrs. Maloney, “popped the question?” 
Mr. Maloney laughed. 

“Yes,” continued Uncle Stanhope, “she was a little skittish at first, 
saying it was ‘so sudden,’ and ‘she had never dreamt of such a thing,’ 
and ‘our ages,’ and all that, but I soon got the blinds on her. And I 
tell you she'll make a devilish fine filly when she’s once trained to 
harness.” 

“I’m afraid she'll lead you a merry dance, Stanhope, chimed in 
Mrs. Maloney. 

“O,” said Uncle Stanhope, “I'll drive her with a snaffle and a pair 
of martingales.” 

Mr. Maloney laughed long and, loud. 

“Let me congratulate you, Stanhope, I believe she’s a good woman, 
and I hope you'll be happy.” 

“Yes,” pursued Uncle Stanhope, I’m going to be a benedict at last, 
I’m tired playing the anchorite out there on that big plantation. I 
just hope she’ll trot well in harness and not fly the track.” 

They remained chatting a little while longer, then, rising to go up 
stairs, Uncle Stanhope said: 

“Remember, now, this is ‘sub rosa.’ Don’t let those youngsters 
up there know anything about it, or they’d guy the life out ’o me.” 

“You may trust us,” they both exclaimed in one breath, and Uncle 
Stanhope went off to bed. Grace positively averred the next morning 
at breakfast, that as he was passing her door, she heard him hum- 
ming an old love song. 

“O, piffle!” said Father Johnson, “people that old don’t marry for 
love. She, like every woman, wanted to rule in her own home. He— 
well—he just wanted somebody to take care of him in his old age.” 


“Don’t you believe it,” responded the missionary, “if that were 
the case, both of them would have been married long before. Don’t 
forget, Father Johnson, that ‘marriages are made in heaven’. God 
beautifully brought them together, because it was His will that they 
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should be united. Don’t you think so, Father?” turning to me. ‘Yes, 
indeed, I do,” I replied. 

Of course, it goes without saying that Willie, on account of his 
part in the affair, blossomed out into quite a hero. Father Horrell 
had put him through a real cross-examination, had made him go 
through every detail of that baptism, and finally had convinced himself 
that Willie had really baptized Moses in the most approved and ortho- 
dox manner. So, he determined to give Mose a real Catholic funeral. 
The daily papers had made much of the event, even mentioning 
Willie’s part, and Mr. Maloney arranged for a fine burial service, re- 
gardless of expense. The church was crowded to the doors, all the 
Catholics who could being present. The entire Maloney family oc- 
cupied their own pew. Aunt Chloe and Nancy, with Uncle Mose’s 
immediate relatives took two pews, and there was a large crowd of 
colored people, most of whom had never seen the inside of a Catholic 
church. The solemnity of the Requiem Mass, the absolution after 
the Mass, the singing of the choir, the sermon in Father Horrell’s best 
style, delivered in his deep, sonorous voice,—all went to make a deep 
impression on a people naturally impressionable. 


II. 


That night the ladies and gentlemen had a most harmonious even- 
ing in the Maloney home to make plans for the jubilee. It was settled 
to raise a purse of at least one thousand dollars as a jubilee gift; to 
decorate the church with becoming splendor, to hold an evening recep- 
tion in the opera house; to provide a banquet for the clergy; and to 
put the musical program in the hands of Professor Gugliano. Com- 
mittees were appointed to take care of these different things and the 
meeting adjourned. Professor Gugliano, being an Italian, was a 
Catholic, but unhappily he had fallen, in his young manhood, into the 
hands of the secret societies that infest Italy, and for many years had 
not practiced his religion. Still, the old faith was not dead, for, in 
his bed-room he had a large crucifix which he sometimes looked at, 
and in his studio there stood a most beautiful statue of the Blessed 
Mother, carved out of Carara marble, before which there was generally 
a bouquet of choice flowers in a rich, Venetian vase. At any rate 
he was the best musician in the city and well-equipped to take hold 
of a grand chorus and concert. Father Horrell hoped against hope 
that some day divine grace would conquer the Professor’s heart, but 
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as yet no sign was noticed, the Professor was as cold and indifferent 
as ever. Father Horrell was deservedly popular; with the young, with 
the old; and not only with the members of his own flock, but also 
with those outside the fold. His genial, kindly ways, his sincere, 
never-failing charity and kindliness had endeared him to all. He was 
a most cultured man, yet simple and approachable as a child. His 
parish was thoroughly organized, and he was personally acquainted 
with every individual in it. True, he was a most eloquent preacher, 
and so highly esteemed were his sermons that many non-Catholics 
came regularly to hear them and many conversions resulted. “Father 
Horrell’s jubilee” was now on every lip, the committees were hard 
at work collecting and great activity was manifest. 

The Professor was drilling his grand chorus two or three times a 
week. Karl had secured the services of his Mannerchor and that with 
the choir and the Professor’s many pupils formed a splendid chorus. 
As Grace was one of the leading sopranos, you may be sure that Joe 
Gogarty lost no opportunity at the frequent rehearsals, of making a 
good impression. He was truly a past-master at the thousand little 
delicate attentions so flattering to the average female heart, but some- 
how Grace seemed to take them as ducks, take the rain-drops, as a 
matter of course. The great day came at last—January twenty-fifth,— 
a bright, clear, beautiful, frosty day with the wintry tang in the air. 
Uncle Stanhope had come and gone several times since Christmas, 
but he had arrived the day before with his wagon loaded with good 
things as usual, and the Maloney household was celebrating his arrival. 

The solemn Mass was a grand affair, the singing perfect, both at 
the altar and in the choir, the decorations most tasteful and elaborate. 
The church was crowded, not only with the Catholic congregation, 
but many prominent ladies and gentlemen of Pulaski, who admired 
and loved the good priest. A fine sermon on the “Priesthood” was 
delivered by an old classmate, Father Fletcher, of Charleston. The 
banquet to the clergy was all that could be desired, about twenty-five 
being present, some from great distances. The menu was choice from 
“oyster cocktails” to “bar-le-duc,” and was accentuated by some choice 
musical numbers, and several brilliant responses to toasts. The 
Jubilarian himself gave, at the end, a short, but soulful talk which 
elicited many encomiums. At three in the afternoon the children gave 
a sweet cantata, but the evening exercises at the opera house was the 
crowning event of a glorious celebration. 
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Prof. Gugliano in all his glory directed the concert which was 
choice and classic. It consisted mainly of selections from Handel’s 
oratorio—“The Messiah,” in which the Professor himself took the 
solo parts and was supported by a chorus of fifty voices and a fine 
orchestra. The last number was the grand Alleluia chorus. The Pro- 
fessor stood on a small, raised carpeted platform. He was in elabor- 
ate evening dress, black swallow-tail coat and white vest. On his im- 
maculate white shirt front there sparkled a magnificent diamond stud. 
His waxed mustache stood out like two rat-tails and his black hair 
was plastered down with pomade on his forehead and turned up at 
at the ends in beautiful little wave-like curls. The Professor turned 
to sing his last solo. He swelled out his chest and began, the audience 
in intense silence. The applause was deafening. ’Twas a great hit. 
The clapping of hands continued, grew louder and more insistent. 
“Encore! Encore! Gugliano! Gugliano!” came from all sides. With 
a gratified expression the Professor turned and began again. The 
audience was spell-bound, while the clear tenor notes with that quality 
of tone that is born only under “Italia’s soft, sunny, skies,” rose higher 
and higher, and then by a gentle diminuendo died away in one sweet, 
low, lingering note, before bursting forth again in a grand crescendo 
effect, when, lo! the Professor hesitated, paled, gasped, staggered and 
before anyone could catch him, crashed heavily to the floor. In his 
splendid effort he had sucked a passing fly into his windpipe. 

W. T. Bonn, C. Ss. R. 

Note—In the Nov. Liguorian: Miss Queen Plays a Trump. 


PAUPERS HELP ELECT POPE. 


According to a time-honored custom which Pius X. raised to the 
dignity of a law, from the death of a Pope until the election of his 
suceessor the treasurer of the deceased Pope must distribute liberal 
alms daily asking the poor to pray to God to direct the Cardinals and 
make them choose a worthy incumbent for the chair of Peter. Those 
who know the power which the prayers of the poor exert over the 
heart of God will now be better able to understand why the Popes are 
almost invariably such holy and able men. 
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A STRANGE CRUCIFIX. 


A Priest of Troyes relates the following experience in L’Unioniste : 
There lived in a little hut in my parish an old blind man who had led 
a wild, rough life, and had neglected his duties for years. One day, 
finding himself very sick, he said to his wife: 

“Old woman, I feel that I’ve got to the end of my rope; I don’t 
want to leave without having things in shape. Go and call the Priest; 
tell him I need him right away.” 

I hurried to his cabin ; he agreed at once to go to confession. After 
he had finished his confession, I wished to make sure, as was my duty, 
that he had the faith without which it is impossible to please God. 

“Do you believe in God, our Creator and Judge?” 

“Sure, I believe in Him.” 

“Do you believe in Jesus Christ, the Son of God, who became man 
and died upon the cross to save us?” 

Silence! Slowly the old man rolled both chirt sleeves to the elbow, 
and showed me his naked arms; on one I saw tattoed a monstrance, 
on the other a large crucifix. 

“Tf I did not believe,” he said, “would I have these?” 

Such an answer to my question was convincing. I no longer 
doubted that he who had engraven the image of Christ upon his arm 
had kept the faith of Christ within his heart. I hastened to absolve 
the old man in the name of Him in whom he had believed and hoped 
and in whom alone is salvation. 

A few moments later he uncovered the crucifix on his arm once 
more, and turning to me said: 

“Would you like to know how that stood me in good stead one day, 
it’s many a long year ago now?” 

I expressed my wish for the story, and he continued: 

“It was while we were building a railroad in 1857; a bunch of us 
were caught in a land-slide. When they dug us out I found that I had 
a broken leg, so they stretched me out under a tree to wait till the 
doctor came. Next to me was a poor devil who had got the full force 
of the slide; I didn’t have to look twice to see that he couldn’t hold out 
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much longer. My shirt had been torn off in the fracas. I stretched 
out my arm with the crucifix on it and said to him, ‘Partner, is that 
in your line?’ ‘Oh yes,’ he said. ‘Then’ said I, ‘kiss the good God, 
there on my arm, and recommend yourself to Him.’ He did that with 
right good will, and a few minutes after he was dead. I asked a Priest 
afterwards whether I had done the right thing, and he said, ‘Sure’.” 

“You surely did, my good man,” I said, “for we have every 
reason to hope that that last look of the dying railroader towards the 
crucifix, that supreme act of faith and confidence, together with the 
grace of God, obtained for him pardon for his sins and a passport to 


heaven. For, after all, what more did the dying thief do upon the 
cross?” 


QUIT THAT SWEARING. 


The most stinging rebuke I ever heard given to a young man who 
i) claimed to be a good Catholic and who was certainly a loyal defender 
| of Catholicity, was administered by a non-Catholic who was in a group 
of business men in which a religious argument had been injected. 
Reference was made to a certain lecturer and writer, a well known 
anti-Catholic. One of those present said that he knew the party, and 
while he didn’t know anything of his religious views, he admired his 
writings on general subjects and agreed with many of his political 
views. The Catholic young man waxed warm in his denunciation of 
the party in question and used a term in such denunciation which was 
a combination of blasphemy and gross vulgarity. 

“Hold on,” said one of the Protestants ,“you are a Catholic, are 
you not?” 

He was answered in the affirmative. 

“And your Church is the Church that is making all this parade 
about the Holy Name Societies and the anti-blasphemy campaign 
throughout the country. If you are a Catholic, why do you use such 
language as you have just used? I don’t think the Catholic Church has 
a good defender in you.” 

The only answer was, “Well, I know I ought not to use such lan- 
guage. I forgot myself. I was provoked.”, 


It was a terrible trip-up and a well merited one—Western Watch- 
man. 
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IN GLASS HOUSES. 


You are horrified at the unhappy conflict that is devastating 
Europe. You wonder how it is possible for a Christian people to be 
so far led by jealousy or hatred as deliberately to enter upon a bloody 
war with a neighboring nation. But stay,—on what terms are you 
living with your own neighbors?—with the people upstairs or the 
family next door? Are there not hatred and jealousy enough in the 
neighborhood quarrels of the Christian world to furnish material for 
a hundred wars?- There is a certain kind of missile which people who 
live in glass houses should not throw. 


WORSE THAN WAR. 


Hundreds of thousands of men in the bloom of manhood butchered 
by their fellow-men, hundreds of thousands of noble soldiers groaning 
with the pain of, their broken and torn bodies, millions of mothers, 
wives, and children racked with fear and anguish, wasted lands, 
wrecked cities, and ruined homes—such are the results of the present 
war. Yet whoever believes in the existence of God must logically ad- 
mit that all these material misfortunes combined constitute a lesser evil 
than one mortal sin,—a lesser evil than one grievous blasphemy, than 
one wilful omission of Sunday Mass, than one impure thought, than 
one serious theft or slander. 


“IF THOU HADST KNOWN THE THINGS THAT ARE FOR 
THY PEACE!” 


The destinies of men are in the hands of God. God will not be 
mocked forever. When men, in their madness, forget the end for 
which they were created and sacrifice their eternal happiness to the 
fleeting pleasures of the moment, God tries by every kind and gentle 
means to bring them back to a sense of their duty, to induce them to 
care for their own best and highest interests. Then, when all else has 
failed, with the wise love of a father chastising a wayward son, He 
strikes them as only a God can strike. 
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We all have seen it; we have seen fair lands laid waste by flood 
and fire and earthquake and famine and plague and war. Even now, 
while we gather each evening about our family firesides, we know 
that ten million homes are broken up, that thousands of men of our 
own race and blood are lying in heaps, dead, dying, and wounded on 
the hillsides of Europe or choking the current of her rivers. 

And, in the face of this warning, will America continue to sin? 
Will every city in the land continue to tempt God night and day with 
dishonesty, and drunkenness, and prostitution, with the corruption of 
the innocent and every base and degrading pleasure? Will her men and 
women continue to defy the Almighty Lawgiver who said, “Remem- 
ber thou keep holy the Sabbath day?” Will her husbands and wives 
continue to commit adultery under the futile sanction of a divorce de- 
cree, or sully their union by the abominations of race suicide? Will 
America continue to mock God until He strikes her? 


SPARE, O LORD, SPARE THY PEOPLE!” 


In the Catholic Church there are Orders of men and Orders of 
women consecrated to God who spend the greater part of every day 
and night praying to God for the sinful world. Governments have 
restricted them, persecuted them; suppressed them. The people have 
cried out: “They do nothing for science and modern progress. They 
are the drones of civilization. Why should they encumber the land?” 
and they have risen up against them. 

But now that the governments and science and modern progress 
are using all their resources to butcher men and destroy cities and ruin 
homes, now that peoples and rulers are deaf to every appeal of reason 
and humanity, now that the world sees that nothing short of God’s 
almighty power can put a stop to the carnage, let them strike their 
guilty breasts and say: “Woe is us, that we have shut up and made 
desolate the holy sanctuaries whence alone prayers would have as- 
cended to God powerful enough to save our people and our land from 
ruin !” 


RELIGON VS. ATHEISM. 


The French Monks and Religious Priests and Sisters were driven 
out into exile, their churches demolished, their property seized. 
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“Down with them; they are the enemies of the country!” cried the 
atheistic government. 

The moment France was in danger these men of God, forgetting 
their wrongs, hastened back to be enrolled in the army and save from 
danger the land of their birth; these consecrated Virgins offered them- 
selves to go into the camps and the battlefields and nurse the wounded 
soldiers. On the other hand, atheistic principles and education have 
weakened the population with race suicide and debauchery, atheistiz 
politicians have blundered with the army, until half the land has 
fallen into the hands of the foreign foe. Now let the world judge 
who were the real enemies of the country, the atheists or the religious. 


TANGO FACE. 


Alas the poor photographer! He must produce for each patron a 
portrait that will resemble said patron and still (at least if the patron 
belong to the fair sex) a portrait that will be beautiful. It is like 
asking a shoe dealer to provide every one with small shoes and yet 
never pinch any one’s toes. Goodness knows the photographer’s lot 
was hard enough when people were only as ugly as nature made them, 
but now comes the Tango to distort the features as it has already 
deformed the mind and conscience. Carl E. Ackerman, one of the 
leading photographers of the country and editor of the Photographic 
News, says that the “Tango Face” is “characterized by deep dark hol- 
lows under the eyes, by indentations from the nose to the corners of 
the mouth, by a number of fine lines on forehead and cheeks, and 
finally by a wooden smile unmoved and meaningless.” Then he con- 
tinues, “the real reason why so many women Tango dancers have such 
a strained, unnatural expression is because they are continually trying 
to look proper while doing what they secretly believe to be improper.” 
Continual indulgence in the pleasures of lust will soon disfigure the 
most beautiful face; and, if to these pleasures is added the hypocritical 
strain of trying to conceal them, the disfiguration becomes doubly 
repulsive. Alas, the poor photographer ! 


HERE’S WHERE WE BEGIN. 


One million six hundred and sixty-nine thousand children in the 
Catholic schools of the United States! All hail to the self-sacrificing 
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men and women who teach them in these schools, to the Priests and 
Prelates who planned them, to the devoted people who paid for them! 

Does this mean that our duty is done? No; it means that here is 
where we begin. It means that we have made ourselves responsible 
to Almighty God for the solid Catholic training of one million six hun- 
dred and sixty-nine thousand immortal souls. This obligation can be 
satisfactorily fulfilled only by the combined and conscientious efforts of 
parents, priest, and teacher. Every school that is built beside a Catholic 
Church is not necessarily a Catholic school. If every class does not 
receive a solid instruction from a Priest at least once a week, it is no 
Catholic school; if the study of Catholic doctrine and morals is not 
made to stand out as immeasureably more important than any other 
branch of learning, it is no Catholic school; if the entire atmosphere 
of the school is not Catholic, then it may be called a school where 
Catholics are teaching, where catechism is taught, but it cannot be 
called a Catholic school. Woe to those who would induce parents to 
send their children to such a school under the pretense that they would 
there receive a thorough Catholic education! 


“BY THIS SHALL ALL MEN KNOW.” 


“Their children go to the public school.” How much you express 
in one short sentence when you make this statement of some lukewarm 
Catholics in the neighborhood! Yet are you quite sure that you under- 
stand all that these words mean? If you did, could you repeat them 
in such a matter-of-fact way? You would not sit there calmly stirring 
your tea and say, “I notice that their little ones have just fallen into 
the lake.” No; you would be up and doing, trying to avert the catas- 
trophe. Is not the life of the soul worth as much as the life of the 
body? Is not the one often as much endangered in the public school as 
the other in the deep water? You can do more to save these poor 
children than you imagine. The Priest tries his best; but you will often 
succeed where he is helpless. Make a delicate investigation, and find 
out the reason why they do not send their children to the Catholic 
school. If it is a pecuniary difficulty, make a sacrifice and help them 
along; if it is a misunderstanding, clear it up; if it is backwardness, 
encourage them; if it is false doctrine, enlighten them. True zeal will 
find a means of helping these poor children. This is genuine love of 
your neighbor, and your love of your neighbor is the test of your own 
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Christianity. “By this shall all men know that ye are My disciples, 
that ye have love one for another”. 


PARENTAL INSTINCTS. 


Last month a Chicago woman saw a heavy automobile bearing down 
upon her ; escape was impossible, but she forgot her own danger in her 
solicitude for her child. She threw the little one to safety, and the 
next instant she was crushed beneath the wheels. 

In Oklahoma a hand car was struck by a passenger train. All of 
the men jumped to safety—all except one. He was a father, and his 
little daughter was with him. He lingered long enough to save her 
life, but it cost him his own. 

We often wonder what effect such accounts have upon those un- 
natural husbands and wives who have strangled the instincts of paternal 
love implanted by God in their hearts. 


The New York Call, one of the leading Socialist papers of the 
world says: “The staff and business department of this paper are 


composed of many so-called nationalities. There are Americans, Ger- 
mans, Russians, British, French, and even people from the Balkan 
states. But all stand for and desire but one thing out of this war— 
social revolution. That consideration subordinates everything else. 
The Germans of this paper would gladly see the hosts of the ‘Father- 
land’ beaten to their knees, the Kaiser made a ‘Fatherlandless rascal’ 
the militarism and imperialism of the country irretrievably smashed, 
if the victory of the proletariat were certainly insured thereby. In 
like manner the Britishers would be not only content, but immensely 
pleased, if the British Empire were to fall to fragments, the mighty 
navy sunk to the last ship a thousand fathoms deep in the sea, if that 
would insure the destruction of world capitalism. And the French 
and Russians and others feel exactly the same way—for they are all 
Socialists to a man—and to a woman. We want to see the working- 
men of all these lands turn on their butchers and murderers and rend 
them into fragments and stamp out forever the abominable class rule, 
the capitalism that has turned a continent into a shambles. And now 
the thing has started we don’t care how they do it, whether with can- 
non, musket, and sabre, or with confiscation and legislation. Any oid 
way that is most convenient, provided only that they do it.” 
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=e Catholic Events scare 

















A secular daily writes as follows of Pope Pius X. “The dream of 
a united Church may never be realized, but today men of all nations 
and of every creed pay tribute to the character of Pius X. as the 
exponent and exemplar of those high Christian virtues on which rest 
all hope for the redemption of the race.’”—Louisville Evening Post. 
* * * 


Mr. Paul Bakewell, of St. Louis, has published an open letter to 
Postmaster General Burleson in which he proves beyond the shadow 
of a doubt that the Menace and like papers are in direct violation to 
the statutes of the United States. He reminds the Postmaster General 
how the Menace published a picture of the great and good Pius X. 
with the heading, ““The Pope, Chief of White Slavers.” Let as many 
Catholics as possible imitate Mr. Bakewell and send in their protests 
to the Postmaster General; it is still possible to obtain justice in this 
“land of the free”. 

* * * 


“The United Nations of the World in the League of Peace’’ en- 
trusted to Cardinal Gibbons and the other American Cardinals an 
elaborate reproduction of the “World Ensign of Peace” to be pre- 
sented to the newly elected Pope. 

* * * 


The board of directors of the Oregon City library have excluded 
the Menace from their reading rooms. 
* * * 


’ 


Six Nuns have received public recognition of their heroism for 
quietly continuing to minister to wounded soldiers in Belgium while 
shells were bursting all around them. 

* * * 


Bishop Gabriels of Ogdensburg, N. Y., and Bishop Meerschaert of 
Oklahoma are marooned in the Belgium war district. 


x x * 


There is a thoroughly Christian tone in President Wilson’s Pro- 
clamation wherein he urges all Americans to pray for peace—‘‘to unite 
their petitions to Almighty God, overruling the councils of men, setting 
right the things they cannot govern nor alter, taking pity on the nations 
now in the throes of conflict, in His mercy and goodness showing a 
way where we can see none, that He vouchsafe His children to peace 
again and restore once more that concert among men and nations with- 
out which there can be neither happiness nor true friendship, nor any 
wholesome fruit or toil nor thought in the world, praying also to this 
end that He forgive us our sins; our ignorance of His holy Will; our 
wilfulness and many errors, and lead us in the path of obedience to 
places of vision and to thought and councils, and purge and make wise.” 
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Cardinal Gibbons says: “The Church has now as its Supreme 
Pastor one of the greatest Prelates that ever sat on the Chair of Peter. 
He is remarkable for his piety, his goodness, and his zeal, and he is 
thoroughly acquainted with both the internal and the external life of 
the Church.” 


* * * 


Contributions in aid of destitute Mexican Priests and Sisters may 
be sent registered to Right Rev. John W. Shaw, D. D., 745 W. Houston 
Street, San Antonio, Texas. 


* * * 


A timely movement which every Catholic should hail is the “Catholic 
Film Association” of Albany, New York, begun with a capital of 
$500,000 to buy and distribute education and amusement pictures to 
Catholic schools, churches, and societies. 


* * = 


It is reported that Archbishop Quigly of Chicago has made definite 
plans for a million dollar philosophical and theological seminary. 


* * a 


As a memorial to her father Miss Emma Curran has given a beauti- 
fully appointed chapel to Father Dempsey’s day nursery in St. Louis. 
—Western World. 


* * * 


A postal clerk of Charlotte, N. C., a violent anti-Catholic, has been 
arrested on the charge of stealing mail addressed to Dr. Clifford, a 
prominent Catholic and deputy of the Knights of Columbus. This 
shows to what shameful lengths these pitiable bigots are capable of 
going. 

* * * 

Most Rev. F. X. Wernz, Superior General of the Jesuits, died in 
Rome on the same.day as the Holy Father. His death, like the Pope’s, 
was hastened by his sorrow over the war. 


* * * 


The Vice President of China, in a letter to one of the Franciscans, 
writes: “The Catholic religion has penetrated into China for many 
a year now. Its doctrine, full of mercy and gentleness, imprints itself 
on the hearts of men . . . It is necessary that we have your 
noble religion to excite us to knowledge and virtue.” 


* * * 


The body of a young man was taken from the steamship Baltic, 
which arrived in New York harbor Monday night, August 24, and 
was buried in a Catholic graveyard. A crucifix tattooed on his breast 
obtained for him the grace of a Christian burial. When he was about 
to be lowered into the ocean, a Priest on board noticed the crucifix 
and begged the captain to bring the body to shore. 
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Most Rev. Francisco Rojas, Archbishop of Chiapas, Mexico, and 


Apostolic Delegate to that country, left for Havana disguised as a 
steerage passenger on the steamer Maria Christina. 













* 





. 

Fifteen thousand children of Erin, many of them from America, 
Australia, Africa, and England, worshipped this year at “Croagh 
Patrick”. Thirty Priests celebrated Mass on the Holy Mountain. 
Hundreds of the people spent the night there in prayer. 








* * * 


Upon the death of the Holy Father, President Wilson had Secre- 
tary Bryan send the following dispatch to the Vatican: ‘The Presi- 
dent desires me to express his sense of the great toss which the 
Christian world has suffered in the death of His Holiness Pius X. By 
his pure and gentle nature, his unaffected piety, and his broad and 
thoughtful sympathy with his fellow men, he adorned his exalted 
station and attracted to himself the affectionate regard of all who felt 
his world-wide influence.” 











* * * 





















The arms and ammunition which, thanks to Wilson and Bryan, 
were brought from here into Mexico for the Church-hating Villa, have 
been followed up closely by a swarm of ministers and Sunday school 
teachers bent on bringing the Bible to the “benighted Papists” of that 
country. One of them writes to the Boston society that gives him his 
salary: ‘Three things have wrought the downfall of the Mexicans, 
viz.: Rome with her false teachings and her constant effort to keep the 
people in ignorance . . . several seem weary of the deception 
and empty forms of the Catholic Church.” And then the Boston 
zealots sent him more money, a little of which he used to buy porridge 
to lure the poor Mexican children to his Sunday school. 


* * * 





There has recently been formed an International Catholic News 
Agency with headquarters in London and other offices in Rome and 
several of the great cities of Europe. 





* 





* * 





A shortage in black goods in many of our large cities after the 
funeral services for Pius X. shows eloquently with what enthusiasm 
American Catholics celebrated the memory of their beloved Father. 


* 






x * 











Father Steichen writing of his section of Japan says that the 
Japanese Christians have bound themselves never to take part in any 
national celebration acknowledging the divine origin of the Mikado. 
This means the renouncement of nearly all the lucrative positions to 
which an educated Japanese might aspire. Still they made the sacrifice 
gladly. 
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The Liguorian Question Box 











(Address all Questions to Rev. P. Geiermann, C. Ss, R., Oconomowoc, Wis. 


I heard a sermon on religious indif- 
ference recently. Now, though I al- 
ways try to live a good life, I always 
considered it generosity on our part to 
practise religion. Please enlighten me. 

Like the obligation of children to- 
wards their parents the obligation of 
religion is inborn in man. It flows 
from his absolute dependence on God 
and is so bound up with his very being 
that he can never be freed from it. 
Still, to practise religion with fervor 
and to perform works of supereroga- 
tion is a matter of generosity on our 
part, even as it was generosity on the 
part of our Savior to shed the last 
drop of His precious blood for love of 
us when one drop sufficed to atone for 
the sins of the world. 


My brother uses tobacco and I use 
powder. He claims that my vice is 
greater than his. Is it true? 

Neither the use of tobacco nor the 
They 
erent habits that can easily be 


use of Need is strictly a vice. 
are indi 


justified by any legitimate cause. When 


indulged immoderately the former 
habit becomes injurious to the health, 
leads to slovenliness, and may give 
offence to others, while the latter be- 
comes indicative of vanity and a world- 
ly spirit. 

Distractions crowd in on me in my 
prayers. What can I do to avoid them? 

All distractions arise from a want of 
detachment from earthly things and 
union with God. Even when we guard 
against inordinate attachment and try 
to recollect ourselves in God’s presence 
they will crowd in upon us. But let us 
not become impatient with ourselves. 
God knows our weakness and _ is 
pleased with our honest efforts. Rest 
assured then that as long as you sin- 
cerely try to submit to the influence of 
God’s grace by humble persevering 
prayer, no involuntary distraction can 
harm you. 

How could people sin before God 
promulgated the Ten Commandments? 

By wilfully disobeying the dictates 
of their conscience and thereby dis- 
obeying Him who made known His 
law to them by their very nature. 


My mother is dead. My father has 


consented to my entering the convent, 
but my aunt has picked out a husband 
for me and insists on my marrying 
him. I am worried and perplexed. 

Your letter proves that truth is 
stranger than fiction. I hope you have 
enough humor to treat your anut’s en- 
deavors as a joke, while giving her 
credit for meaning well in meddling 
with your affairs. If you really feel 
called to the convent then offer this 
little annoyance to the bridegroom of 
your soul and rejoice that you were 
found worthy to suffer something for 
love of Him. It is also well to bear in 
mind that “through many tribulations 
we must enter into the kingdom of 
God.” Acts 14, 21. With the advice 
of your confessor enter the convent of 
your choice at your earliest conven- 
ience. 


There are many bachelors and old 
maids in our parish, and most of them 
are peculiar and cranky. Is theirs a 
Special vocation? 

Though all individuals have their 
idiosyncrasies, peevishness is so glar- 
ing a defect of character that no sane 
mind could regard it seriously as an 
indication of a special vocation. 

There are culls or articles of an in- 
ferior quality in every department of 
production. In the economy of sancti- 
fication this class is composed of those 
men and women who did not follow 
their vocation or who do not co-operate 
with its grace. No doubt many bache- 
lors and old maids belong to this class 
in our day. They are shiftless, selfish, 
and vicious. On the other hand many 
uncrowned heroes and heroines are 
also found among those whom an un- 
charitable world has christened bache- 
lors and old maids. They are the ones 
whom God has called to a life of 
virginity in the world and who try to 
sanctify themselves in that state. They 
may easily be recognized by the labor 
and sacrifice they devote to the wel- 
fare of others. Is it nct heroic for 
men and women to devote their lives 
to the support of their parents, to the 
care and education of their younger 
brothers and sisters, or to the care of 
their brother’s or sister’s children? 
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In the plan of God there surely is a 
vocation to a life of virginity in the 
world which, according to the testi- 
mony of the Scriptures, is a holier state 
than that of matrimony. But cranks 
and selfish beings, no matter in what 
state of life they may be found, pro- 
mote neither their own happiness, nor 
the glory of God, nor the welfare of 
mankind. 


I know there is a God and I ama 
Catholic. I have a friend who does 
net believe, but will gladiy do so if I 
can convince him of God’s existence. 
He is so good and honest that I come 
to you for help. 

If your friend is really good and 
honest and not seeking the gratiiica- 
tion of his sefish nature in your friend- 
ship you will have no difficulty in con- 
vincing him of the existence of God. 
For the truth of the existence of that 
God, who created all things and who 
rewards the good and punishes the 
wicked, is not only recorded in every 
human heart, but also may easily be in- 
ferred from the existence of the visible 
world. “For the invisible things of 
God are clearly seen from the creation 
of the world, being understood by the 
things that are made: His eternal 
power also, and divinity: so that they 
(who do not believe) are inexcusable.” 
Rom. 1, 20. Encourage your friend to 
pray for light and to seek the truth in 
all sincerity, and prove to him by the 
integrity of your own life that religion 
is a benefit to man. 

I heard a lecturer say that if Christ 
was born He was not God, and if He 
was God that He could not suffer. 
Please explain. 

As a preliminary let it be remarked 
that it is a sin needlessly to expose 
one’s self to lose one’s faith by listen- 
ing to infidel lectures. Then, in re- 
gard to the sophistry of this particular 
blasphemer let it be noted how flimsy 
his objection to Christ’s divinity really 
is. Any child familiar with the cate- 
chism knows that God the Son, the 
second person of the Blessed Trinity, 
assumed human nature, without re- 
nouncing His divinity, and in that 
human nature suffered and died out of 
love for mankind. Hence, though 
Christ was born and suffered He is 
God eternal, equal to the Father and 
the Holy Ghost. 

A Jew for whom I work says Catho- 
licity is only a development of the 
Mosaic religion. Can that be true? 
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Christianity is both the fulfilment 
and the perfection of the Mosaic dis- 
pensation. The types and prophecies 
of the old dispensation were fulfilled 
in Christ and His Church, and by them 
the work of God’s mercy is perfected 
through the redemption and sanctifica- 
tion of mankind. 


Should one genuflect when returning 
from receiving Holy Communion? 


_ Though there is no strict obligation 
it is customary to do so where circum- 
stances will permit. When the number 
of communicants is large, however, 
and the space at the communion railing 
crowded it is better to omit the genu- 
flection and retire with all possible 
reverence and recollection. 


Is it proper to call the Pope “Holy 
Father” when he is human and there- 
fore not holy? 


Holy means perfect. God is infinite- 
ly holy in Himself. All holiness out- 
side of Him either flows from God or 
leads to God. Sanctifying grace estab- 
lishes man in holiness, while conform- 
ity to the designs of Providence and 
co-operation with grace increase this 
holiness in man by purifying him from 
the effects of sin and leading him on 
in the way of virtue. Next to the abso- 
lute holiness of God the humanity of 
Christ is most holy because it is sub- 
stantially united to His divine nature. 
The Catholic Church is holy because 
it is animated and directed by the Holy 
Ghost in inviting all mankind to live 
a holy life and by supplying all of good 
will with the means of attaining and 
developing personal holiness. Besides 
the personal holiness of her members 
there is a holiness of vocation or sta- 
tion in life in the Church. Thus holy 
orders establish priests and bishops in 
a holy state by ordaining and conse- 
crating them as our mediators with 
Christ. Thus also the religious pro- 
fession establishes men and women in 
a holy state by consecrating them en- 
tirely to the service of God. 

The Pope as the Vicar of Christ on 
earth occupies the holiest office in the 
Church, and most of the successors of 
St. Peter have exercised this office 
with great personal holiness. On this 
account the respect and love of the 
faithful for the Vicar of Christ on 
earth prompt them to call him His 
Holiness, Holy Father, and Papa or 
Pope. Hence, the appellation is em- 
inently proper. 
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Some Good Books 








“The Theology of Faith.” By Rev. 
P. P. McKenna, O. P. To the many 
Catholics who, following the admoni- 
tion of St. Paul, “have a reason for 
the faith that is in them.” Father Mc 
Kenna’s book will be very welcome. 
How many recite their act of faith 
and have scarcely a suspicion of the 
deep truth it contains. It is the 
author’s endeavor to present the Catho- 
lic view of faith in a popular way. The 
precision of a scientific treatise, it is 
true, is not present, but perhaps that 
had, in some degree, to be sacrificed 
in order to present so fundamental a 
truth in a manner best suited to most 
readers. The book is published by 
Benzigers and sells for $2.25. 

“The Friar Saints Series” is a series 
of lives of Saints who were either 
Dominicans or Franciscans. It is 
conjointly published by Fr. Osmund 
Cooney, F. M.; Fr. Bede Jarrett, 
“The novel 
combination of interests involved will 
go far to secure for it a signal suc- 
cess.” The lives published so far are 
St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Vincent 
Ferrer and St. Pius V of the Domini- 
cans and St. Bonaventure, St. Anthony 
of Padua, and St. John Capistran of 
the Franciscans. The series: is pub- 
lished by Longmans, Green & Co. 


“The Man After God’s Own Heart.” 
This is the life of the Jesuit Father 
Paul Ginhac translated from _ the 
French by W. Doyle, S. J. It is the 
story of a pleasure-hunting worldling 
changed by a look at the Crucifix into 
a seeker of the highest sanctity which 
he seems to have attained after a 
struggle of more than half a century. 
It is a biography, yet fiction can scarce- 
ly be more interesting. The book costs 
$2.50 and is published by Benzigers. 

Mary T. Waggaman has enriched 
our Catholic reading for the young 
folks with two of her well written and 
most interesting stories. “Lisbeth” is a 
story of a little girl in one of our 
Southern States, who comes under the 
influence of Sister Angela and is trans- 
formed into a most lovable little maid. 
“The Ups and Downs of Marjorie” 
will not, perhaps, appeal to an equal 
number of readers. Yet the career of 
Marjarie from the time she is chosen 


O. P.; and C. M, Antony. 





at St. Vincent’s to the turning up of 
the generous grandfather will hold the 
interest of any child. The books are 
published by P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
price of Lisbeth, 50c; of The Ups and 
Downs of Marjorie, 45¢, 


“Lourdes.” By Johannes Jérgensen, 
translated from Danish by Ingeborg 
Lund. Lourdes is a spot most dear 
to every Catholic heart. It is one of 
the most hallowed spots on earth. 
There it is that God so manifests His 
closeness to us. We should be better 
acquainted with it, and strive to bring 
its reality home to ourselves. As Mr. 
Belloc says in his Introduction: “if 
men would or could detach themselves 
from their own time and place, Lourdes 
would be the most interesting business 
in the world.” This present volume 
has a sort of ex-voto character and the 
reader imbibes from it a spirit of faith 
and gratitude. It is published by 
Longmans, Green & Co., price, goc. 

A similar book bearing the same 
title “Lourdes” is published as a 
twelfth number of the “Catholic 
Library”. It is from the pen of Mgr. 
Benson. Like many another Catholic 
Mgr. Benson went to the holy Shrine, 
he tells us, a kind of “reverent agnos- 
tic”, but returned thoroughly converted. 
He was an eye witness of five miracles 
and heard others attested to by doc- 
tors. Yet “the peace and resignation 
even the happiness of those who, after 
expectation had been wrought to the 
highest, go disappointed away, as sick 
as they came” was to him the greatest 
of the miracles. The book is pub- 
lished by Herder, price, 3o0c. 

There are several pamphlets which 
would be read with interest and. in- 
struction: Those of the International 
Catholic Truth Society are: “A Sim- 
ple Confirmation Book,’ by Mother 
Mary Layola and “Why Catholics have 
Parochial Schools,” by Rev. Thos. F. 
Coakley, D. D.; “The Roman Brevi- 
ary,’ by Dom. H. Norbert Bird, O. S. 
B. This last pamphlet teaches lay 
people a little more of Church liturgy 
and public worship, and its perusal 
might relieve a great deal of the 
tediousness of Vespers. The I. C. T. 
S. is in Brooklyn, N. Y., 407 Bergen 
St., and the pamphlets sell at 5c each. 
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Lucid Intervals 




















School Teacher—Richard, do you 
know what happens to boys who use 
bad language when they are playing 
marbles? 

Richard—Should think I do! They 
grow up and play golf! 





Mrs. Neighbors—“They tell me your 
son is in the college football eleven?” 

Mrs. Malaprop—“Yes, indeed.” 

Mrs. Neighbors—“Do you know 
what position he plays?” 

Mrs. Malaprop—“I ain’t sure, but I 
think he’s one of the drawbacks.” 


Joel Chandler Harris, the author of 
“Uncle Remus,” was at his desk one 
night when an oldtime reporter looked 
over and said: “Joe, how do you spell 
‘graphic’? With one ‘f’ or two?” 

“Well,” said the kindly Uncle 
Remus, who was too gentle to hurt 
even a common adjective, “if you are 
going to use any, Bill, I guess you 
might as well go the limit.” 


“How did you get so drunk?” 

“Well, y’see, m’dear, I got up in th’ 
dark an’ the cough medicine an’ th’ 
whiskey was standin’ side by side, an’ 





“And you got the wrong bottle?” 
“No, m’dear, I gotta right l’il bottle.” 


A colonel wanted a man-servant, so 
he inserted an advertisement in the 
local weekly. One of the applicants 
who answered was an Irishman. 

“What I want,” explained the 
colonel, “is a useful man—one who can 
cook, drive a motor, look after a pair 
of horses, clean boots and windows, 
feed poultry, milk the cow and do a 
little painting and paper hanging.” 

“Excuse me, sor,” said Murphy, “but 
what kind of a soil have ye here?” 

Soil?” snapped the colonel. “What’s 
that got to do with it?” 

“Well, I thought if it was clay I 
might make bricks in me spare time.” 


A man purchased some red flannel 
shirts guaranteed not to shrink. He 
reminded the salesman forcibly of the 
guarantee some weeks later. 

“Have you had any difficulty with 
them?” the latter asked. 


“No,” replied the customer; “only 
the other morning, when I was dress- 
ing, my wife said to me, ‘John, where 
did you get that pink coral necklace?” 


First Grad: “My wife’s gone to the 
West Indies.” 

Second Grad: “Jamaica?” 

First Grad: “No; she wanted to 
go. 


She was newly married, and did not 
know a bit about either housekeeping 
or shopping, and she was giving her 
first order. It was a crusher, but the 
grocer was a clever man and was used 
to all kinds of orders and could inter- 
pret them easily. 

“I want two pounds of paralyzed 
sugar,” she began. 

“Yes’m. Anything else?” 

“Two tins of condemned milk.” 

He set down pulverized sugar and 
condensed milk. 

“A pound of desecrated codfish.” 

He wrote, gladly, dessicated. 

“Nothing more, ma’am? We have 
some nice horseradish just in.” 

“No,” she said; “it would be of no 
use to us; we don’t keep a horse. 

Then the grocer sat down and fanned 
himself with a washboard, although 
the temperature was freezing. 


A native of a boom town in Okla- 
homa who had moved away, happened 
on one of his old neighbors who still 
lived there, and asked him about the 
town. 

“Oh, it’s awful,” replied the unfor- 
tunate neighbor. “Dearest place you 
ever saw. Say, you know Jones, don’t 
you? Well, he dropped dead in front 
of the post-office Sunday, and they 
didn’t find the body till Thursday.” 


“T detest that woman,” said Mrs. 
Twickenbury; “she is nothing but a 
scandal mongrel, and everybody that 
knows her will collaborate what I say.” 


Wills of millionaires remind us 
We can make our deaths exciting; 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Il our wives’ relations fighting. 








